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A NEW ENGLAND GIRL. 
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[bad now seen enough to know what old 
Hancah Smith meant, when, in reference to 
Miss Agnes’s marriage, she had said, “If Mr. 
Ralph said a thing warn’t proper, she’d like to 
know who would say it was and I felt sure 
that he would draw my secret, or something 
that would lead to my betrayal, from old Alice, 


in spite 


I was a long time gathering my flowers that 
morning, and the sun was already up when I 
reached the garden gate, over which I found 
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BY MARTHA RUSSELL, 
CHAPTER XXV. 


up very early next morning, for my 


the Ridge; but early as it 


rden to gather the usual 


too; and, for 


d Alice’s presence. 


of herself. 


Mr, Annesley leaning. 


“ Goo 


with your flowers—or, were they crop’t by 


d morning, Miss Ray. You 


magic moonlight ? ae 


“By dawn light, rather, sir, for I have but 


now gathered them.” 


He reached out his hand, took my boquet, 


saying— 


“ rnations, gilliflowers, phlox, marigold— 


‘These are flowers 


Of middle summer, and I think are given 


To men of middle age!’ ” 


He selected two or three, and gave back the 
boquet, without manifesting the slightest dispo- 
sition to change his position, and let me pass. 

“ What a glorious moraiog, Miss Lina. See, 
how the level sunbeams light up the wood, and 
brighten the face of the old Cliff up yonder. 
The whole scene is fresh and bright as a boy’s 
dreans of life—and, will fade as quickly !” 

“Not fade, but change—deepen into the 
genial, healthy, fructifying heat of noonday. 


d the start of me. As I passed out 


the breakfast table, I heard him 
bout his horse to one of the boys 
back yard. I did not hear what he said 
t I fancied he was going to the 
once, I wished that I 
pad indeed the power of locomotion which he 
ening before—the witch’s 
broom-stick—for, by the shortest cut I could 
take, I could not hope to forestall black Sapor’s 
en if I dared to risk meeting his mas- 


law.| 


was, Mr. 


boquet of 


are early 


‘| from the house since she came here, last 


but little Jenny took courage from my pres- 
ence, and proved a most efficient helper. The 
physician came at last. He examined them 
minutely, while he tried to draw from Widow 
Joyce some account of the action of the disease 
in its earliest stages. 

“ You say the woman was taken first. Where 
has she been ?” 

“ Nowhere, sir. She has not been a half mile 


spring.” 
“ Whom have you had here? ” 

“Noone. Miss Ray, there, called two weeks 
or more ago, and Mr. Morris’s boys stop for 
water when they come up to work.” 

He seemed perplexed. 

“ Has the boy been at home all the while?” 
“ He came from York eight or ten days ago, 
sir.” 

“ You say she was attacked first?” 

“ Yeg—she had been making up some clothes 
for Bill, that his father sent up to him, but she 
had to give up before she got ’em finished.” 

“Do you know where the clothes came 
from ?” 

“ No—the lad’s father very often sends up 
such things, Alice washed ’em, and they looked 
a’most as good as new. Poor boy—maybe 
he'll never want ’em, or she ever finish ’em!” 
and the poor woman burst into a flood of tears. 

The Doctor beckoned me out of the room. 

“Young lady,” he said, gravely, “I feel 
bound to tell you that I think this disease is 
ship fever—brought here, probably, in those 
garments. I may be mistaken—I trust lam— 
but it is unwise for you to remain here.” 

“Do you think they will die?” 

“T cannot’say; I shall do what I can, but I 
fear it is too late.” 

“The disease is very contagious, is it not ?” 

“Tt is so considered.” 

“Then it will be equally unsafe for me to 
return to my home, for I have been here three 
hours. I will remain, and assist Mrs. Joyce. 
If you, sir, will have the kindness to send a 
note to Highcliff for me, I shall be very grate- 
ful.” 

“ No, no, Miss; you must not do this. There 
are many chances that you will escape now ; 
but scarcely one, if you remain.” 

“ But I have no right to expose others, sir. 
It is better to remain, and meet whatever result 
God may order. I am not afraid.” 

“ But your friends, young lady.” 

“T have none, sir; I am alone in the world. 
Or none but my mistress, Miss Annesley, of 
Highcliff, who can easily supply my place,” I 
added, seeing his puzzled look. 

He took two or three strides across the patch 
of greensward, for we were without the door; 
then came up to me, and, taking my hand, 
placed his fingers on my wrist. 

“ Pulse firm and even; you are a brave girl, 
and there is some reason in what you say. 
But” 

He let go my hand, and began his walk 
again. 








Why should not the youth’s dreams do the 
same ?” 


“ Because of the world, the flesh, and tke 
devil. But I forget—you are no believer in the 
god Circumstance, Miss Ray; and, on such a 


morning as this, I am hslf inclined to accept 
your doctrine, and defy him. But Iam no boy; 
at this late day, ‘ Le jeu ne vaut pas la chan- 


delle? 


“T think not. 


ls it not so, Miss Ray?” 


Few people live to complete- 


ly exhaust their capacity for happiness or use- 
fulness, and the strength born of a struggle is 
in itself a rich reward.” 


“What a little preacher you are! 


So you 


really think that there is hope for one like me, 
who have, especially upon a morning like this, 
the delightful consciousness of having frittered 
away my best years in the round of selfish, 


idle, petty, commonplace pleasures—sins, if you. 


vill—which the world—the rich world, I mean— 
calls life!” 

ae | do.” 

“But the means, child ?” 

“Faith in God and yourself, sir.” 

He lifted his hat reverently at that name, 
ani stood for some seconds with the fresh 


breeze 


lifting his black locks. 


“True,” he said at last, “ bu! Iam human— 
human, child. Am I to have no human aid?” 
“The warm wishes and zarnest prayers of 
all tho love you, sir.” 


He shook his head. 


“The aid will. be feeble enough, then, little 
friend, for most of those are under the sod.” 
“They may not be the less efficient helpers 
for that, sir,” I said, earnestly, touched by the 
change in his voice ; and, besides, you are still 
young—you have health and energy, courage 
and perseverarce, @ keen intellect and. a kind 
heart—and we are are told that ‘ our valors are 
our best gods.’ ” 
_He looked at me keenly, while I shrunk a 
little in wnfusion at the recollection that I had 
been ep-aking from my early knowledge of him, 
and wt from what our recent acquaintance 
woult warrant. : 
_ “Lbelieve you are right. Were you think 
ins of that apothegm a short time since, when 
wu Tose from gathering your flowers, and faced 
€ Tigiog sun with such a firm-set mouth and 
decided pose of the head ?” 
it might have been—I have often had oc- 
‘adion to think of it, sir. Will it please you to 
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pass?” 


€ opened the gate for me, and 
ox-edged walk by my side. 
ou should like this stout evergreen, Miss 


passed up 


he said, as he broke off a twig; “it 
aches you our doctrine—self reliance.” 
ace trust,” I said, as I took the sprig he 


8g with yesterday’s rain. 


1 ghcliff”’ he rejoined, pausing 
glancing back over the broad valley, now 


*s—I think I never saw the country so 
Seaoviful as this summer.” 
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dervand> have passed your life there, I un- 
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ed the ravine, and was descend- 
e wooded dell, when I saw a young 
towards me rapidly. It was Jenny 
he was crying as only children can 
was some time before I could quiet 
8 to get an intelligible account of 
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to the woods below the Cliff, 
Lew little Jim Brown would be at 


probably be home as 


“ Doctor,” I said, seeing him not inclined to 
speak, “in case your fears are realized, will you 
have the goodness to look after me, and see that 
all things are done decently. I have sufficient 
means in Miss Annesley’s hands, I hope, to pay 

ou. - 
: He came up to me again, (he wasa tall man, 
with gray hair and whiskers, reminding me of 
Mr. Cavendish,) and said, earnestly— , 

“That I will, my child, if I have to nurs 
you myself, But first you must promise to 
pat yourself under my care from this moment, 
and implicitly follow my directions as to diet 
and exercise.” 

I promised, and we went within, where I 
wrote a note for Miss Annosley, briefly atating 
my reasons for not returning, or such as I might 
state; for I could not speak of my wish to stay 
by old Alice; and the Doctor departed, leaving 
me to my task. 

It was well for me that I had been bred in- 
land, and therefore knew nothing of the dis- 
ease. To me it was like any other fever, to be 
avoided, if possible; if not, to be met with a 
brave face, and trust in God—therefore, I could 
not share the physician’s fears. Besides, I was 
young and strong, with a nervous system in 
perfect health; and to such, death always seems 
an avomaly, or an accident, rather than an in- 
evitable fate. But I had little time for thought ; 
the patients claimed all my care, and it was 
near sunset before I could go out to take the 
fresh air,as I had promised Dr. Clark. I wan- 
dered over the hill, and seated myself on a rock, 
to watch the sun sinking below the blue line 
of the Highlands; but was soon roused by the 
measured tread of a horse’s feet upon the other 
side of the hill. “It is Mr. Annesley!” I said, 
and hurried back in time to meet him, just as 
he sprang from his saddle beneath the old pop- 
1 


ars. 

“Well met, Miss Ray!” he said. “So, the 
lad’s tale was true; you have not joined your 
own folk, ‘the good people o’ the greea wood,’ 
but are caring for my old friend, like a verita- 
ble Sister of Mercy, as you are. I thought to 
meet you on theroad. I hope her illness is 
not serious, that you stay so late.” 

He spoke pleasantly, almost gaily; and I 
thought I had never seen his face wear such a 
bright and genial look before, as when, flinging 
his horse’s bridle over the fence, he confronted 
me. 

“She is very ill, sir,’ I returned, purposely 
leaning upon the little gate which gave en- 
trance to the yard ; and I sent Miss Annesley a 
note by Dr. Clark, saying that I should not re- 
turn to-night. I hoped it would reach her be- 
fore this.” 

“T don’t think it has, as she said nothing 
about it, only spoke of your message by the 
boy. Iam sorry to hear bad news of Alice,” 
he added, with a look of concern. She is a 
very old friend, and it is kind of you to stay 
by her. I wanted to speak with her on busi- 
ness ; but if she is go ill, I will only look in a 
moment, and postpone that until another time.”’ 

I made no reply, but set about devising some 
excuse to prevent him from seeing her, as I 
felt he would insist upon doing if he knew her 
danger. 

Noting my silence, he added, with a signifi. 
cant smile, “ Do you bear malice, Miss Ray, 
for my impudence this morning, that you thus 
keep me waiting for admittance? It is getting 
dark, and Sapor and I may chance to find our- 
selves at the bottom of,some one of these deep 
gullies, unless we wait for the moon.” 

“You must not see Alice Ross to-night, Mr. 
Annesley ; indeed you must not enter the house 
at all,” I said, hastily, for, in speaking, he had 
laid his hand on the gate. 

“ Must not! And what is to prevent me, may 
I ask?” he said, impatiently. “If she is ill, 
who should see her but her oldest, best friend! 
Let me pass, Miss Ray!” 

“ Not if by so doing he perils his own life, 
and those of others,” I returned, without mov- 
ing. “Alice Ross and her nephew are dying 
of ship fever.” 

“ And you here! Oh, my God! were you mad, 
that you must come here, girl?” 

His voice was deep, almost stern; and I 
spoke at once to the point, where I supposed 
his thoughts tended. 

“T was not coming back to Highcliff, sir. I 
would not bring danger there for the world. 
told Miss Annesley so in my note. Indeed, 
sir’”——but, stung by his misapprehension, as 
I fancied, of me, I found it impossible to go on. 
He did not seem to heed it, but broke in, quick- 
ly— 

"i Worse and worse! It is not that, but that 
ou should have come here at all. Not going 
ack to Highcliff! You will go, and with me 

this night.” He pat out his hand, as if to move 

me away. , 

“No, sir,” I said, without heeding the move- 
ment, “I shall not return. I came here in ig- 
norance ; but had: I known the danger, I trust 
I should have had strength given to come; for, 
otherwise, these people must suffer for lack of 
care. I shall take every precaution against in- 
fection, for life is all I possess, and I am not 
ready to give it up; but, at the worst, there is 
no one to whom my death would bring more 
than a passing regret. With you, sir, it is dif- 
ferent. You must not goin; you can do Alice 


Much you know of it! 
Who taught you to estimate lives! Am I to 
understand that you refuse to return with me?” 
“Yes, gir.” 

“Then stand aside.” But he gave me no 
time to obey; with one hand, he firmly but 
gently put me aside, and, passing in, strode on 
to the house. 

He stood long over the bed of old Alice, who 
was in one of the fits of stupidity that succeed- 
ed her raving delirium. He did not speak, but 
I saw his eye soften and his whole face grow 
sad, as he turned away. He walked to the 
boy’s bed, looked at him in the same silent 
way ; then, with a kind word to the widow, asked 
me to walk with him to the gate. 

“You were right; Alice Ross is indeed dy- 
ing, and I am too late,” he observed, sadly, as 
we passed slowly down the path. “ You have 
been with her all day, Miss Ray; has she ever 
@ lucid interval?” 

“ She has had none to-day, sir. Her delirium 
has been followed by stupor, such as you have 
seen.” 

“Upon what does her mind seem ran in her 
delirium? Does she speak of the Cavendish 
family, and their affairs?” ‘ 

“She does, sir.” ; 

“T wish”’——he paused a second, then added, 
“But you will have enough to see to, and she 
could tell me, after all, nothing more than I 
know already. Now, about the means for their 
comfort and yours. They must need many 
things?” 

“T presume so, for Mrs. Joyce has been ill 
herself, and there are no prophets in these days 
to fill the widow’s cruse.” 

“No; but money is still potent, and I will see 
that they lack nothing.” 

We — at the gate; he paused, looked at 
me earnestly a moment—pityingly, I thought. 
before he added— rae ve 
“Miss Ray, I am what men call rich. Hith- 
erto, I have lavished my wealth chiefly upon 
myself. I would gladly spend it more wisely. 
Will you return to Highcliff, and let me get one 
or a half dozen nurses from the city? I ask it 
as @ personal favor.” 

I shook my head. “You forget, sir, that I 
have the safety of others to consult.” 

He turned abruptly away, I feared in anger; 
but immediately, retracing his steps, took my 
hand, and said, in a tone that made my heart 
glow, “God bless you, my brave little girl!” 
The next moment he had vaulted upon Sapor, 
and was forcing him down hill at his usual 
break-neck pace. 

It was a weary task that I had assumed, ren- 
dered still more so by the terror and inefficiency 
of widow Joyce, whose low, despairing moans, 
or wild bursts of tears, were almost as hard to 
hear as the ravings of the fever-stricken. Little 
Jenny tried to keep up a brave spirit. Dr. Clark 
was faithfpl and kind, but, next to God, my 
chief help and support was Mr. Annesley. Not 
con'enf with supplying us with every possible 
comfort, he came every day, in spite of the en- 
treaties and commands which I still continued 
teurge, though I could not repress a feeling of 
pleasure at the sight of his face and the firm 
grasp of his hand. It was selfish, I know, but 
I could not help it. His manner was frank and 
cordial, yet so perfectly respectful—a little im- 
perious at times, when I crossed him ; but that 
did not trouble me, and it was a rare pleasure 
to me to listen to his conversation. His mind 
was original, vigorous, and highly cultivated 
by books and experience; and I think the con- 
versations, at first commenced to amuse and 
interest my over-wearied mind, were often con- 
tinued as much for his own pleasure as mine; 
for he possessed the rare faculty of communi- 
cating his ideas clearly and vividly, and he 





as unsophisticated as myself the strange coun- 
tries he had visited, or in opening to me 
glimpses of the great world. Then he was so 
gentle and patient with the sick, so careful of 
their wants, that I sometimes wondered if. he 
were indeed the same person as the impatient, 
sarcastic master of Highcliff 

On the morning of the fifth day, old Alice 
ceased to breathe. I think for the last half 
hour she was fully conscious, though unable to 
speak, and happy in the thought that her mas- 
ter’s child would close her eyes. 

“True friend and faithful servant!” said 
Mr. Annesley, as we stood by her grave (we 
had made it close by the side of widow Joyce’s 
children’s, beneath a spreading beech) that 
night, after the few men who had assisted at 
the interment had departed. “If Philip Cav- 
endish have a child, as she believed, she shall 
yet build her monument!” 

She did, reader! 

From that time, the symptoms of the boy 
grew more favorable, and the contest between 
Mr. Annesley’s will and my sense of right com- 
menced. He would have me go é imme- 
diately. Had he known what a magic power 
that word had, uttered by his lips, he would 
have spared me the torture of the temptation. 
But I stood firm; and he went away, looking 
angry and annoyed. He did not return the 
next day, nor the next, and the time passed 
wearily and slowly enough. I knew, then, how 
much he had helped me; but on the third day 
he drove up with Dr. Clark, and handed me a 
note from Miss Annesley, saying, “ There— 
disobey that if you dare!” 

It was a request for me to come home. I 
might have the east bed room, which was quite 
remote from the rooms occupied by the family. 
Though she understood from Ralph that Dr. 
Clark thought the critical period for me was 
past, still it was best to be cautious. But even 
if he was mistaken, Jane offered to wait on me; 
and she should feel much less anxious, to have 
me at Highcliff, than if I remained with Joyce, 
where Ralph was confident I could not be com- 
fortable,” &c. 

It was like Miss Anne, but I felt there had 
been another influence behind her, and I sup- 
pose my face expressed my thought, for, as I 
looked up, and met Mr. Annesley’s eye, he said, 
smiling— 

“ Ask Clark yourself, Miss Lina! Then, if 
you believe not Moses and the Prophets, I shall 
exert my authority as patriarch of the family, 
and take you by force. Those old Jewish laws 
must have been admirable in some cases |” 

The Doctor re-affirmed bis opinion, as stated 
by Miss Annesley. He “thought the disease 
would have shown itself before, had I taken it. 
I had best keep quiet for a day or two—he 
would look in and see me,” &c. 

Miss Annesley had taken the precaution to 
send me a change of clothes. My toilette was 
soon made ; and breaking away from the wid- 
ow and little Jenny, whom Mr. Annesley prom- 
ised to see after, I found myself summarily 
lifted into the carriage, and driven at a rapid 
pace.over what was to me a new and circuitous 
route to Highcliff. Our drive was a silent one, 
for my companion seemed occupied with his 
own thoughts, and I was too busy recalling the 
ride I had taken with him ten years before to 
disturb him, had I dared todoso. The day was 
rather chilly for the season, and once or twice, as 
the wind swept down between the hills, he turned 
to ask me if I was cold, or muttered a curse 
on ‘his folly in neglecting to take another 
shawl. 

As we drove up to tlie house, Miss Annesley 


I | kissed her hand to me from the window, and 


tossed me a boquet of flowers. We passed 
round to the side door, that led to my new quar- 
ters, which I was glad enough to gain, the rapid 
motion of the carriage having made me alittle 
sick and dizzy. I did not like to mention it, 
when Mr. Annesley came to the door to know 
if I was comfortable, thinking that the cup of 
tea Jane had just brought would drive it away. 
One on only J miesed from my room—Ollie’s 
box—and before I dismissed Jane, I made her 
bring it. My ride had stirred deeply the mem- 
ories of my childish days, and I hod. a strange 
longing to look at the mementoes it contained 
before I slept. But the pictures in the “ Whale 
Book” grew dim before my aching eyes. Even 
Mr. Annesley’s boyish face—for that, too, was 
still with those treasures—looked blurred and 
indistinct. I remember getting up that night 
for water to quench the horrible thirst that 
consumed me—of attempting to reach the 

itcher upon the wash stand—of its slipping 
oe my hot, trembling hands, as I grasped it, 








Ross no good, only expose your valuable lie to 


danger 


and—no more. 


seemed to take pleasure in describing to one ¥ 


LIFE IN PARIS. 


Paris, June 4, 1857. 

Arrival of the King of Bavaria at Fontaine- 

bleau and Paris— His Visit to the Grand 

Opera— The Ballet the Corsair—the Impert 
al State Box—The Ball given to the King 
by the City of Paris—The Fairy-like Deco- 
ration of the Hotel de Ville—Failure and 
Defulcation of European Bankers— Artesian 
Wells for Water and Gas—A Landlord on 
the point of being Lynched— State of the 
Crops—Dissatisfaction of the People, and 
its Cause—An Attempt made by the Catho 
lic Clergy in Belgium to Increase its Influ- 
ence, and its Defeat—Mr. Hume's Return 
to Paris. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

In my last, I mentioned the arrival of anoth- 
er Royal guest at the French Court. King 
Maximilian I of Bavaria was received by the 
Emperor at Fontainebleau, where every possi- 
ble variety of amusement was resorted to, to 
make him pass his time agreeably ; stag huats, 
promenades, and /éles champetres, followed in 
rapid succession. 

‘The people of Fontainebleau made hay while 
the sun shone, and the curious were shorn a3 
close as Silesian sheep. 

On Sunday, the 24th of May, the flag upon 
the Pavillon de l’ Horloge gave notice that the 
Emperor and his royal guest were in town. 

Tuesday evening, the 26th of May, by order, 
the celebrated ballet, “ The Corsair,” was per- 
formed at the grand opera. Strangers rushed to 
the Bureau of Location to engage places—and 
more than usual on such occasions were accom- 
modated, for several reasons: in the first place, 
the King of Bavaria is only a German Sover- 
eign; secondly, the fashionables have already 
taken their departure for the country ; thirdly, 
the old nobility never honors these representa- 
tions with its presence ; consequently, the great 
er part of the boxes were filled with strangers, 
the most of whom were English of the homeli- 
est kind, adding but little to the brilliancy on 
that occasion. Their dark-colored, antifog 
dresses, cast-iron bonnets, and copper-wire 
ringlets, contrasted painfully with the brilliant 
assemblage in the first tier of boxes, where the 
wives of the high officers displayed their daz- 
zling toilets. 

The house was well lighted; but a larger 
portion of the assembly not being in keeping 
with the rest, the tout ensemble was not very 
grand, 

The external display was much more impo- 
sing; two detachments of the Imperial Guard 
were stationed before the richly-decorated ves- 
tibule of the opera house, a regiment of police 
officers, gen-d’armes on horseback, disguised 
police officers and spies, in numbers not to be 
estimated, made a great array, leaving those 
who did not enter to infer that the inside show 
was beyond ordinary grandeur. 

When the Emperor entered the Imperial 


box, a number of commissioned claqueurs 
raised a tremendous shout, Vive l’Empereur ! 
but it died on their lips, without producing 
the least echo; the ladies in the first tier of 
boxes rose, and stood up until their Majesties 
were seated. 


Three unharmonious knocks on the stage 
Noor was @eipeer tur the orchestra to begin; 


the curtain rose, and the dancers went through 
their different pas with wonderful precision ; 
Rosati danced admirably—surpassed herself, 
and was much applauded. 





duction, and is well worth witnessing. The 
Corsair escapes at last with his lady love, anda 
whole regiment of young female attendants 
bring them safely on board of his vessel, which 
rides gallantly over the agitated sea, proud of 
its lovely freight. The fair cargo enjoys a brisk 
breeze, cyprian wine, and a dance in which the 
sailors join ; but aequall unexpectedly changes 
the scene of joy into one of extreme anguish; 
and, in a few seconds more, all is darkness, the 
winds howl, the thunder rolls more and more 
furiously, and the vessel dances like a nutshell 
on the waves, when a thunderbolt strikes the 
mainmast, and sinks the vessel. Flashes of 
lightning cccasionally afford a glimpse of the 
poor wretches floating about the sea; they 
gradually disappear to unknown depths, except 
the Corsair and his Medora, who are seen waft- 
ed by a heavy surf towards a rocky shore. 

Here the curtain falls, and the imagination 
ig left to suppose that they are saved. 

The Emperor's state box is a grand show 
for a republican. Ia the centre sat the Empe- 
ror, in a general’s uniform; to his left, the King 
of Bavaria, in the blue uniform of the Bava. 
rian guards; next to him sat the Empress, 
dressed in white tulle, (the under skirt was of 
white silk, with several plain tulle skirts over 
it, lastly a-skirt of six flounces, each flounce 
having three tucks, half an inch in width, run 
with floss silk, and very near each other—under 
the flounces there were tufts of daisies, bound 
with long grass, hanging out a little below the 
flounces, about nine inches from each other, 
all around the skirt—the sleeves and bertha 
were trimmed in the same style;) next to her 
sat Prince Napoleon, the once hopeful heir. 
The Grand Duchess of Baden and Princess Ma- 
thilde sat on the right of the Emperor. The 
Duke of Malakoff, covered with stars and rib- 
bons, stood near Prince Napoleon; behind 
their Majesties there was a mass of gentlemen, 
in red, green, and blue embroidered coats, and 
ladies in waiting, no less in number, attentively 
watching the slightest motion made by their 
imperial and royal masters. 

The grand ball that came off at the Hotel de 
Ville on Thursday evening last, in honor of the 
King of Bavaria, was equal in magnificence 
and brilliancy to those given in honor of the 
Queen of England, the King of Sardinia, the 
King of Portugal, and the one given within 
the month of May to Duke Constantine. 

As usual, strangers had more or less difficul- 
ty in procuring tickets; and, as may be well 
understood, the number of blondes that belong 
to that nation of enthusiastic waltzers, were 
among the most fortunate on that occasion. 
The number of guests was between six and 
seven thousand. Notwithstanding the change 
in the weather, the heat was a general cause of 
complaint; and at times, the buffets, placed in 
every part of the building, where refreshments 
were furnished in abundance, were so crowded, 
that those within found as much difficulty in 
tasting what they firmly held, as those without 
had in procuring anything at all. 

These fétes are perhaps more interesting, 
though certainly not so dazzling, to the resi- 
dents as to strangers; for, with the exception 
of the old building, everything undergoes 9 
general change on each and every pir 

A tent, hung with crimson velvet fringed 
with gold and richly carpeted, was erected at 
the principal entrance, where the King and his 
suite, and other honored guests, alighted from 
gaudy state coaches, a little past ten o'clock, 
escorted by Les Dragons de l’ Impératrice. 

The procession passed through immense 
crowds, gathered on the sides of the way lead- 
ing from the Tuilleries to the Hotel de Ville, 
the fe ¢ade of which was blazing with gay lights. 
M. Haussmann, Prefect of Paris, with various 
distinguished members of the Municipal Coun- 
cil, received his Majesty, and conducted him 
to the Cour Louis XIV, with the splendor of 
which the King seemed forcibly struck. 

The magnificence of this large Court is 
wonderful. Roofed over with glags, and draped 
with tents of silk—and from the walls of the 
building, enclosing the Court, flags and ban- 
ners were fally floating—the whole .was 
brilliantly laminated with masses of ground 
glass lamps, and decorated in the most exquis- 
ite style, with flowers, statuary, and rich tapes- 
try. The windows of the apartments above, 


The last scene is an extraordinary stage pro-|. 





up to the principal apartments, every nook and 
corner of which were filled with the most gaudy 
planta in full bloom. Ten thousand dollars 
were spent in flowers alone. 

4 Proceeding to the Galérie des Fétes, his Ma- 
jesty was met by Prince Napoleon, Princess 
Mathilde, and a number of other high person- 
ages ; his arrival was made known to all pres- 
ent by the Strauss band, consisting of 125 mu- 
sicians, striking up the Bavarian national air. 
After a few salutations and a short conversa- 
tion with the ladies, the quadrille of honor was 
formed. His Majesty, who was dressed in a 
short blue tunic of the Bavarian service, and 
long white trowsers decorated with the grand 
cordon of the Legion of Honor, first danced with 
Princess Mathilde, and had for vis-a-vis Prince 
Napoleon and Princess Murat Wagram; the 
side couples were—Mr. Haussmann, the Prefect, 
and the Baroness de Wendland, wife of the Ba- 
variah Ambassador; the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor, with Countess Hatzfeld, wife of the Pras 

sian flinister; Prince Murat, with the wife of 
the Muister of Saxony. In the second qua- 
drille, the King stood up with Mrs. Haussmann; 
Mr. Haussmann and Princess Mathilde were the 
vis-@ vis. In the same quadrille, Marshal Pelis- 
sier, (Duc de Malakoff) danced with the younger 
Miss Haussmann, a regular Alsacian belle, and 
acquitted himself in a manner fally to respond 
to the gractful bearing of his youthfal partner. 
The elder Miss Haussmann danced, opposite to 
her sister, vith the Prince de la Tour de Taxis. 

The King dances well, gracefully, and with 
great animation. The contagion rapidly spread; 
all thought themselves at liberty to follow an 
example set by his Majesty; and, strange as it 
may seem, the listless youths of the present 
day wer¢ adequate to the task. Waltzing fol- 
lowed ; snd, though the King took no part in 
his national dance, it was indulged in with 
unusual vivacity, from ten until one o’clock, 
when he Majesty, after thanking the Prefect 
and the city of Paris for the sumptnous hospi- 
tality offered to him, took his departure; it was 
a subject of remark, that he had been but once 
seated, and then only for twenty or thirty 
minutes 

The failure of another Parisian banker gives 
rise to severe comments on the moral depravity 
of French financiers. Not many weeks past, 
the American firm, Green & Co., stopped pay- 
ment, placing many Americans travelling on 
this Continent in the most embarrassing pre- 
dicament. Some American artists, who had 
placed their money with that firm, lost every 
cent, and were obliged to borrow money enough 
to take them home. Endless efforts are made 
to set them on their feet once more; but that 
banking house can never again inspire confi- 
dence enough to prosper. This failure was 
followed by the denouements of the Docks Na- 
poleot, where twelve millions were robbed by 
the directors. 

This week, the banker Thurneysen swartwout- 
ed t¢ some unknown parts, and the deficit is es- 
timgted at twenty millions of franca, leaving a 
hosf of ruined creditors behind. Charles Thur- 
neysen, & relation, is one of the directors of the 
Credit Mobilier. Fifteen years ago, Count 
Pojoski placed upwards of five millions of dol- 
lars in the hands of Rothshield, Rongenient, 
and Thurneysen; but, having been prisoner in 
sane Russian fort ever since, he had not touch- 
ed a cent of the interest, which, when added to 
the capital, amounts to more than the original 
sim. Thurneysen had two millions of dollars 
of this capital. 

The Gazette des Tribuneaux of yesterday 
gives the judgment against some of the direct- 
ors of the French “ Whalebone Company,” in 
consequence of a transaction similar to that of 
the Dock Napoleon, and the director Malvergne, 
a banker, was sent to the penitentiary. 

Should the least thunder-cloud.eollect in the 
political firmament, the great financial humbug 
of the present day, the Credit Mobilier, would 
burst, and carry along with it nine-tenths of all 
those flourishing schemes now in vogue. 

The cashier of the National Bank of Vienna 
risked so largely to win the great prize in the 
lottery, that he exhausted his own means, and 
about one millign of francs belonging to the 
bank, When his wife heard of his defalcation, 
she was so much affected that she soon died, 
leaving three children of tender years. 

By the last of June, Mr. Kind, the German 
engincer, who conducts the operation of the ar- 
tesian well at Passy, hopes to reach the vein 
of water he is seeking. The same engineer is 
engaged to sink a shaft, of 1,500 feet in depth, 
into the I6west strata of the coal formation at 
Hainaut, in Belgium, where there is supposed 
to be an inexhaustible reservoir of gas, which 
will be used for lighting the surrounding cities. 

House rents are still rising here, and the 
working classes have so much difficulty in ma- 
king enough to exist, that they are beginning 
to be very much exasperated. A few days 
since, @ landlord informed his tenants (consist- 
ing of workmen) of another heavy increase of 
rent. The wives, who were then at home, re- 
ceived the news with indignation, and rushed 
from all the stories, armed with formidable 
weapons, to the porter’s lodge, where the land- 
lord had fled for protection. The row attracted a 
crowd, and, when the cause of the broil became 
known, the cry was vehemently vociferated, 
hang him! hang him! The police fortunately 
got there in time to prevent the execution of 


the threat. 


The state of the crops is most favorably re- 
ported from all parts of France, and we hope 
that bread and meat will become cheaper. 

The people are getting tired of the continual 
visits of Kings and Princes, and ascribe the in- 
crease of rents and taxes to the enormous sums 
spent for such extravagances—as, for instance, 
the Emperor, desiring to show the King of 
Bavaria the new Louvre in all its grandeur, on 
his arrival at the Tuileries, expressed a wish 
to have the ponderous scaffolding removed, that 
hid the building, now completed. 

An Imperial suggestion being equivalent to 
an order, the architect set hundreds of men to 
work to cut the timbers; and, before the Em- 
peror returned to Paris, accompanied by his 
royal guest, that enormous mass fell to the 
ground with a frightful crash, destroying a great 
quantity of valuable timber. 

According to the latest statistical accounts, 
the number of paupers in Belgium amounts 
to nearly one-fourth of its whole population ; 
that of seven provinces alone is estimated at 
3,831,992, and of that number there are 850,154 
inscribed indigents. The Catholic clergy, hav- 
ing always enjoyed more or leas influence over 
the army of paupers, hoped to extend it by in- 
ducing the legislative body to pass a law in- 
vesting them with supreme power over the hos- 
pitals, poor-houses, houses of refuge, primary, 
free, evening, and Sunday schools, and all other 
institutions of a charitable character. Since 
the 2lst of April last, this law has been under 
consideration—the Catholic and liberal parties 
have battled with all their energy, on the one 
side, to extend the power of the priesthood, and 
on the other to extend the cause of justice, 
civil benevolence, and liberty. Towards the 
latter part of May, the excitement grew more 
and more intense, and the citizens of Brussels, 
belonging to the enlightened classes, made a 
formidable demonstration to demand the with- 
drawal of the bill, to which the Catholic part 
was obliged to consent, and both Chambers ad- 
journed. The last news from there is far from 
being pacific, and the King had called out the 
militia to maintain order. 

After a short visit to the United States, Mr. 
Hume has returned to Paris, for the education 
of his sister; and he again promises to hold 
communication with the spirits. He asserts 
that the chairs, tables, plates, and tumblers, 
went through numerous fantastic evolutious on 
the vessel in which he returned to the Conti- 
nent; but we are inclined to infer, from what 
we have heard through other sources, that it 
was the natural consequence of rough weather, 
and not entirely owing to his presence. 

fits: Peer are 


A census of New Bedford, Mass., just taken, 
conformably with the amendments to the State 
Constitution recently adopted, in order in af- 
ford a basis for the apportionment of Senatorial 


and Representative districts, shows a popula- 








looking into the Court, were one mass of lovel 
faces, richly adorned. A double staircase Toads 


tion of 21,663 persons, and 4,934 voters. B 
the census of 1856, the inhabitants numbered 


For the Nationa! Era. 
CLARE, 


BY RUTH HARPER. 


The lady spoke to Magdalene: 
“Go where the rose-tree tall, 

All laden full with mossy biooms, 
Leas o’er the church-yard wall. 


“ Bring me one faires* cluster thence, 
Of buds and roses white; 

For I must breathe their fragrance sweet 
Before I sleep to-night,” 


Away the little maiden ran, 
With steps al! careless fleet, 

That crushed the purple violets 
Upspringing round her feet, 


The birds were singing shrilly sweet, 
From boughs that drooped around ; 

The pebbly brook flowed swiftly by, 
With soft and rippling sound. 


And one by one faint sounds grew clear, 
In the deepening hush of night, 

As one by one flash golden stars 
Through evening’s waning light. 


All unawares, bright Magdelene 
Hushed her own childish song, 

Trod unawares with slower step 
The grassy slope along. 


The calm, entrancing loveliness, 
The mystic twilight hour, 

Folded around her guileless heart 
Its spell of sweetest power. 


“For whom dost bind in fragrant sheaf 
Those roses mossy fair?” 

The little maiden upward glanced, 
“ For the gentle Lady Clare, 


“She dwells in yonder turret gray, 
Where the elmen trees lift bigh 

Their waving wreaths of summer green, 
To the blue of the summer sky. 


“ And better than every fairest flower 
That in the garden grows, 

Or in greenest depths of wild-wood shade, 
She loves the white moss rose.” 


From the highest branch a spray he broke 
Of buds, and a rose half-blown, 

And one in its beauty’s fullest pride, 
And bound them all in one. 


He bound them with a golden chain, 
Link wrought in link so fine ; 

“Take these to the lady Clare,” he said, 
“ And bid her mark the sign. 


“ And tell the lady Clare,” he said, 
“That the sea is deep and wide, 
But death itself hath not the power 

The loving to divide.” 


All death-white grew the lady’s cheek, 
And then, as winter’s snow 

Shines in the blood-red meteor’s gleam, 
It flushed with crimson glow; 


Then pale again, nor evermore 
Came back life’s rosy tide; . 
Before the summer blooms were gone, 
The lady drocped and died. 


Under the rose-tree by the wall, 
They made her pleasant grave. 
Her luver’s sleep is calm and deep, 

Beyond the ocean wave. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 





Who has not heard of Georgiana Spencer, 
the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, Lord 
Spencer’s eldest daughter, the gayest of the 
gay—the loveliest where all were lovely? Yet 
how little is now known aboat her. No “ dia- 
ry,’’ like that left by the entertaining Pepys, 
has yet been published, to perpetuate her in- 


fluence, and preserve her sayings and her do- 
ings; and the lively Walpole, when the lovely 
Duchess was in full blossom of her popularity, 
had become tired of describing the little events 
and traits of fashionable existence— 

* “© Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last.” 

Of this beautiful Duchess, it is told that she 
interested herself so much in the return to Par- 
liament of Mr. Fox for the city of Westminster, 
at a very severely-contested election, that she 
went about from square to street, and from lane 
to alley, to solicit the votes of the electors for 
that illustrious statesman. Her winning man- 
ners won many votes, while her lively address 
and the charming novelty of so fair a cunvasser 
turned the full tide of the election in favor of 
Mr. Fox. It is confidently told, that a young 
and good-looking butcher in Clare market de- 
clined to accede to the Duchess’s request with 
out a bribe; he did not want money, he said, 
but he wanted something else. “ Well, name 
your want,” said the lovely Duchess of Devon- 
shire. ‘* Why,” replied the butcher, with a 
blush, “a kiss would carry the day.” “If that’s 
all,” said the Duchess—the butcher kissed her, 
gave a plumper for Mr. Fox, and dragged all 
Clare market at his heels. 

The Duchess sat to Reynolds and to Gainsbo- 
rough. The portrait of Reynolds is well known; 
but Gainsborough gave up her likenegs in des- 
pair. She was then in the full bloom of her 
youth, and her charms and conversation took 
away that readiness of hand and happiness of 
touch which belonged to the painter in his or- 
dinary moments. The portrait was so little to 
his satisfaction, that he refused to send it to 
Chatsworth. Drawing his wet pencil across a 
mouth which all who saw it thought axquisite- 
ly lovely, he said: “ Her Grace is too hard for 
me!” and this is the mouth which the butcher 
kissed! The picture was, we believe, destroy- 
ed, Garrick perplexed the pencil of Gainsbo- 
rough in a different way. That versatile actor 
assumed fifty different characters in five min- 
utes, But Garrick created a difficulty by con- 
tortion and skill, while the Duchess brought 
nature, in the shape of a mouth which no epi- 
thet can compliment sufficiently, to defy Art in 
her own stronghold. 

Quitting Italy in August, 1793, the Dachess 
of Devonshire passed into Switzerland over 
Mount St. Gothard. The scenery she saw gave 
rise to a poem, written in heroics, with alter- 
nate rhymes, descriptive of the surrounding 
grandeur of Mount St. Gothard, and the feel- 
ings awakened by so sublime a region. 


“ No haunt of man the weary traveller greets, 
No vegeta’ion smiles upon the moor, 

Save where the flow’ret breathes uncultured sweets, 
Save where the patient monk receives the poor. 


“ His humble board the holy man prepares, 

And simp!e fogd and wholesome lore bestows, 
Extols the treasure that his mou: tain bears, 

And paints the perils of impending snows.” 
This seems common enough; but the verse 
that follows is not only the best in the poem, 
but one perfectly pretty in its way: 


« But though ro more amidst those scenes I roam, 
My fancy long each image shall retain— 

The flock returning to its welcome home, 
And the wild carol of the cowherd’s train.” 


“The Passage of Mount St. Gothard” was 
published in her Grace’s lifetime, with a trans- 
lation into French, printed page for page with 
the original. This translation is believed to be 
by the Duchess as well, 

This fascinating lady was born on the 9th of 
June, 1757; was married on the sb of June, 
1774; and died at Devonshire on the 
30th of April, 1806, of an abscess on the liver, 
first perceived about three months before she 
died. Her only son, the present Dake of Dev- 
onshire, who inherits a love of poetry from his 
mother, was born at Paris, in 1790. When the 
Prince of Wales was informed of her death, he 
said, with perfect justice, ‘‘ Then we have lost 
the most amiable and best-bred woman in 
England.” 


Dearu From THE Power oF IMAGINATION.— 
A story is told in a late number of the Nouvelle 
Zeitung, of a physician who tried an experiment 
on 4 criminal capitally condemned, illustrating 
the power of imagination. The man was per- 
mitted to see a dog bleed to death, and to ob- 
serve all the symptoms of failing life as detailed 
by the physician, till the moment of the ani- 
mal’s Jmmediately after, the criminal’s 
eyes were bandaged, and his arm pierced with 
a lancet, though no vein was opened. The 
physician went on, describing the same sym 

toms witnessed in the dog’s case, and fina 

pronounced the words, “Now he is dying.” 
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How Naraantet Hawrnorye Rose To Fame. 
It is not easy to conceive of a etronger contrast 
than is presented by comparing Nathaniel Haw- 
throne with N. P. Willis, The former was for 
a time one of the principal writers for the 
Token, and his admirable sketches were pub- 
lished side by side with those of the latter. Yet 
it is curious to remark that everything Willis 
wrote attracted immediate attention, and ex- 
cited ready praise, while the productions of 
Hawthorne were almost entirely unnoticed. 
The personal appearance and demeanor of 
these two gifted young men, at the early period 
of which I speak, was also in striking contrast. 
Willis was slender, his hair sunny avd silken, 
his cheek ruddy, his aspect cheerful aud confi- 
dent. He met seciety with a ready and wel- 
come hand, and was received readily and with 
welcome. Hawthorne, on the contrary, was of 
a rather sturdy form, his hair dark and bushy, 
his eye steel gray, his brow thick, his mouth 
sarcastic, his complexion stony. his whole as- 
pect cold, moody, distrustful. He stood aloof, 
and surveyed the world from shy and sheltered 
positions. There was.a corresponding difference 
in the writings of these two persons. 

Willis was.all sunshine and summer—the 
other chill, dark, and wintry ; the one was full 
of hope and love—the other of doubt and dis- 
trust; the one sought the open daylight, sun- 
shine, flowers, music, and found them every- 
where—the other plunged into the dim caverns 
of the mind, and studied the grisly spectres of 
jealousy, remorse, despair. It is, perhaps, 
neither a subject. of surprise nor regret that the 
larger portion of the world is so happily consti 
tuted as to have been more ready to flirt with 
the gay muse of the one, than to descend into 
the spiritual charnel-house and assist at the 
psychological dissections of the other. I had 
seen some anonymous publication, which seem- 
ed to me to indicate extraordinary powers. I 
inquired of the publishers as to the writer, and 
through them a correspondence ensued beween 
me and “N. Hawthorne.” This name I con- 
sidered a disguise, and it was not till after 
many letters had passed that I met the author, 
and found it to be a true title, representing 
very substantial personage. At thi8 period, he 
was unsettled as to his views; he had tried his 
hand in literature, and considered himself to 
have met with a fatal rebuff from the reading 
world. His mind vacillated between various 
projects, verging, I think, towards a mercantile 
profession. I combated his despondence, and 
assured him of triumph, if he would persevere 
in a literary career. 

He wrote numerous articles, which appeared 
in the Token; occasionally, an astute critic 
seemed to see through them, and to discover 
the soul that was in them; but in general they 
passed without notice. Such articles as “Sights 
from a Steeple,” “Sketches beneath an Um- 
brella,”’ “ The Wives of the Dead,” “The Pro- 
phetic Pictures,” now universally acknowl- 
edged to be productions of extraordinary depth, 
meaning, and power, extorted hardly a word of 
either praise or blame, while columns were 
given to pieces since totally forgotten. I felt 
annoyed, almost angry, indeed, at this. I wrote 
several articles in the papers, directing atten- 
tion to these productions; and finding no echo 
of my views, I recollect to have asked John 
Pickering to read some of them, and give me 
his opinion of them. He did as I requested ; 
his answer was, that they displayed a wonder- 
ful beauty of style, with a kind of double vision. 
a sort of second sight, which revealed, beyond 
the outward forms of life and being, a sort of 
spirit world, somewhat as alake reflects the 
earth around it and the sky above it; yet he 
deemed them to be too mystical to be popular. 

He was right, no doubt, at that period, but, 
ere long, a portion of mankind, a large portion 


of the reading world, obtained a new sense— 
how or where or whence, is not easily deter- 


mined—which led them to study the mystical, 
to dive beneath and beyond the senses, and to 
discern, gather, and cherish gems and pearls of 
price in the hidden depths of the soul. Haw. 
thorne was, in fact, a kind of Wordsworth in 
prose—less philosophical. His fate was simi- 
lar; at first he was neglected, at last he had 
worshippers. In 1837, I recommended Mr. 
Hawthorne to publish a volume, comprising his 
various pieces, which had appeared in the To- 
ken and elsewhere. He consented, but, as I 
had ceased to be a publisher, it was difficult to 
find any one who would undertake to bring out 
the work. I applied to the agent of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, but he refused, until at last 
I relinquished my copyrights, on such of the 
tales as I had published, to Mr. Hawthorne, 
and joined a friend of his in a bond to indemni- 
fy them against loss; and thus the work was 
published by the Stationers’ Company, under 
the title of “ Twice-Told Tales,” and for the 
author’s benefit. It was deemed a failure for 
more than 8 year, when a breeze seemed to 
tise and fill its sails, and with it the author was 
carried on to fame and fortune.— Recollections 
of a Lifetime; or, Men and Things I have seen. 
By S. @. Goodrich. 

Tuink—Spraxk—Act.— Would that every 
one could realizs the vast importance of these 
words—think, speak, act. In this world, where 


of dreariness and gloom, * * * Towards 
noon on the 3d of February, the appearance of 
arich golden-tinted sky, forcing its way through 
a dense bank of haze which hang over the sum- 
wit of the western hills, at once assured us of 
the proximity of the sun; and at noon our 
hearts were gladdened by his presence, as he 
lighted up the dreary region that had been 
eighty-three days in darkness. It was delight- 
fully exhilarating to observe the reflection of 
his rays, as they found their way through the 
chance openings of our housing, and equally so 
to observe our own shadows on the snow-cov- 
ered waste around us. We hailed his return 
a8 au important epoch, hoping never agin to 
lose him for so long a period, aud congratula- 
ted ourselves that the darkness of an Arctic 
winter had nearly passed. The ice was found 
to have increased thirteen and a half inches 
during the month. — Dr. Armstrong’s North- 
west Passage. 


Brient Hovrs anp Gioomy.—Ah, this 
beautiful world! indeed I know not what to 
think of it. Sometimes it ie all gladness and 
sunshine, and heaven itself lies not far off; and 
then it suddenly changes, and is dark and sor- 
rowfal, and the clouds shut out the day. In 
the lives of the saddest of us there are bright 
days like this, when we feel as if we could take 
the great world in our arms. Then come 
gloomy hours, when the fire will not burn on 
our hearths, and all is dismal, cold and, dark. 
Believe me, every heart hes its secret sorrows, 
which the world knows not, and oftentimes we 


call a man cold, when he is only sad.—Long- 
fellow. 


A Very Propet Man.—Some few years 
ago, (says the London Ex«miner,) a member of 
Parliament anda great philosopher was seiz:d 
with an alatm gbout the supply of fuel, like 
that of Mr. Dis#i€li about the ways and means, 
and, after a careful inquiry into the extent of 
the coal fields, and gauging their capabilities, 
he came to the frightful conclusion that they 
would be exhausted in the year 5000. He 
forthwith left off fires. The sad consequence 
of this long-sighted prudence was, that he 
starved himself into such wretched condition as 
to disable him for any exertion, and he disap- 
peared from public life. The year 5000, with 
its necessities, was fatal to him. 





Maxine An Errort ror Lire —Lord Cock- 
burn says of old Adam Ferguson, the historian 
of Rome, who dressed like a philosopher from 
Lapland, “that he lived fifty years longer than 
nature meant, by rigid care. Wine and animal 
food besought his appetite in vain, but huge 
messes of milk and vegetables disappeared be- 
fore him, always in the never-failing cloth and 
fur. I never heard of his dining out, except 
at his relation, Dr. Joseph Black’s, where his 
son Sir Adam (the friend of Scott) used to say 
it was delightful to see the two philosophers 
rioting over a boiled turnip.”’ 


Prayine Carns mv Snaxsreare’s Tives.— 
Cards was a favorite diversion with the higher 
ranks. The principal games then played are 
now extinct—such as “pimero,” “ gleek,” 
“maw,” “ruff,” and “knave-out-of-doors.” 
There were games of tables, of which that call- 
ed “tables” was identical with our modern 
backgammon. Dice were much in use, and 
false dice were constantly employed by sharp- 
ers. Shakspeare’s expression, “‘ false as dicera’ 
oaths,” bears strictly on his own time. False 
dice were called Fulhams in the time of the. 
Restoration, because they were made at Fal- 
ham.—Lecture by Robert Bell, 


Tue ELoguence or Action.—When i sthy- 
lus, the great poet, was condemned to death, his 
brother, an orator and hero, was summoned to 
plead hia cause. Whileethe audience were 
gazing with intensity of interest to hear what 
he said, he silently lifted up the stump of his 
dismembered arm, which he had lost in the 
service of his country, and said not a word. 
The multitude burst into shouts of applause, 
and the poet was saved. The dumb eloquence 
of that limb spoke more powerfully than “ words 
that burn.” 

Burke. — It was a fine compliment which 
Johnson, when debilitated by sickness, paid to 
Burke, the only man who was a match for that 
conversational tyrant: “ That fellow calls forth 
all my power. Were I to see Burke now, it 
would kill me.” ‘Can he wind into a subject, 
like a serpent, as Burke does?” was the shrewd 
question put to Boswell by Goldsmith. 





DR. ROSS AN ABOLITIONIST. 


The New York Tribune publishes a letter 
written by Dr. Ross in 1835, at the time he 
liberated his slaves, from which we give the 
following extract, showing that the Doctor has 
“ progressed backwards” lamentably since that 
time: 


sire and no hope for a d fferent state of things. 
You have read Gov. McDuffie’s inaugural ad- 
dress before the Legislature of South Corolina. 
Slavery, in hig opinion, is essential to the per- 


“To the south of us, there seems to be no de- 


petuity of republican institutions. He exhorts 
South Carolina, then, to prepare to become, 
like Sparta, a nation of warriors and Helots And 
if Southern planters could be made Lacedemo- 


character is continually ina state of formation, 
and scarce ever reaches a climax, it is no little 
thing, but it behooves us that we reflect how to 
speak, think, and act. In our lives is not visible 


is 0 nian soldiers, if those masters could be made 
the effects of our actions, but their influences | to Gast aside their silken luxuries, and live ina 
will show themselves when our bodies are laid 


camp, Why, forsooth, they might maintain for 
an indefinite period a republican form of Gov- 
ernment among themselves, provided ¢ertain 
inflaences within and without should not exist, 
and be too powerful to allow such a Govern- 
ment to endure. Christianity did not speak in 
what Gov. McDuffie would consider the palmy 
State of Sparta; and surrounding nations did 
not hold up every day, in view of Spartan 
masters, political and moral motives, at war 
with the spirit which made the Helot and the 
‘ ambuscade.,’ 

“Ina recent journey through Georgia and 
South Carolina, I was struck with two facts 
which at first seemed strongly at variance. 
The one was the great inferiority of slaves in 
that region to the same class in East Tennes- 
see, in elevation of spirit and intelligence ; the 
other was, that the Carolina and Georgia slave 
seemed, nevertheless, more readily affected by 
the gospel than his brother in bondage bere. 
Bat, on reflection, I thought I saw an agree- 
ment of these facts. In that land, where the 
mind of the African has purposely been kept 
in the greatest ignorance, the slave is truly a 
slave. His master is to him a superior being. 
Every indulgence is like a boon from Heaven. 
Even the privilege to hear the gospel is re- 
ceived as a stretch of benevolence. Here, how- 
ever, where the Bible, aided by many circum- 
stances, has leavened the whole lump, and 
raised the mind of the servant to a just knowl- 
edge of his situation, the tone of fecling toward 
the Gospel is very different. When invited to 
attend the means of religious instruction, the 
sentiment of the slave, expressed in conduct, 
and sometimes in word, runs thus: Give me 
freedom first, and then tell me of faith in Jesus 
Christ, and obedience to his will, The infer- 
ence is plain. The Bible teaches the slave his 
rights. You must give them to him, or he will 
be prone to treat the word of life, in the hands 
of his masters, with neglect and contempt. 
“Tet our prayers, dear brother, be unceas- 
ing, that the truth on this subject may be clear- 
ly seen and fully obeyed. : 

“Respectfully and affectionately, your brother 
in the Lord, Frepsrick A. Ross. 

“ Rev, John C. Yawng, Danville, Ky.” 


beneath the sod. The influence of many words 
and actions never dies, but, like circles in water 
when a stone is cast into its bosom, keeps 
widening, till we can scarce define it, or our 
eyes reach its boundaries. Many times our 
words and actions may touch a chord in the 
harp of humanity, the influence of which will 
vibrate through eternity ; and it is the same if 
the influence be for good or evil. Not a 
thought is in our mind, not a word escapes our 
lips, not an action is performed, but that God 
is witness of. How important is it, then, that 
our every endeavor be for the good, that we 
weigh well every thought, word, and action. If 
we do thus, our influence will assuredly be 
good, and such that we shall never have cause 
to regret. 


Hore.—There is no temper so generally in- 
dulged as hope; other passions operate by 
starts on particular occasions, or in certain 
parts of life; but bope begins with the first 
power of comparing our actual with our pos 
sible state, and attends us through every siage 
and period, always urging us forward to new 
acquisitions, and holding out some distant 
blessings to our view, promising us either relief 
from pain, or increase of happiness. — 

Hope is necessary in every condition. The 
miseries of poverty, of sickness, of captivity, 
would without this comfort be insupportable ; 
nor does it appear that the happiest lot of ter- 
restrial existence can set us above the want of 
general blessing ; or that life, when the gifts of 
nature and of fortune are accumulated upon it, 
would not still he wretched, were it not elevated 
and delighted by the expectation of some new 
possession, of some enjoyment yet behind, by 
which the wish shall be at last satisfied, and 
the heart filled up to the utmost extent. 

Hope, is, indeed, very fallacions, and prom- 
ises what it seldom gives; but its promises are 
more valuable than the gifts of fortune, and it 
seldom frustrates us without assuring us of rec- 
ompensing the delay by a greater bounty. 
ABSENCE OF THE Sun IN Arotio Recions.— 
On the 11th of November the sun took his de- 
parture, The day was beautifully clear and 
serene—one of the few fine days we had lately 
had, as the weather had been for the most part 
very tempestuous. There was scarcely a breath 
of wind, and the temperature had fallen to 26 
degrees below zero. When the last glimpse of 
the sun was revealed to us as he reached his 
meridian, he displayed in gorgeous splendor on 
the margin of the southern horizon @ segment 
of his upper limb; and, as if to add greater ef- 
fect to this his last appearance in these dreary 
solitudes, his rays were most truthfally refleot- 
ed on the western sky, from whence, shedding 
their prismatic tints on the land beneath, he 
imparted’ an appearance of rare beauty to the 
scene, where stillness and solitude alone pre- 





Gen. I. G. Harris and Col. R. Hatton are can- 
vassing Tennessee as rive] candidates for Gov- 
ernor, the former oa behalf of the Democratic, 
the latter as the nominee of the American party. 
They speak alternately from the same stump, 
which is a good arrangement; but recently gt 
Fayetteville, they got into # personal alterca ion, 
struck, clenched, and pulled hair, which was not 
good. Their friends parted them, and have since 
brought them again on spea king terms.— Trib 





The New York Daily Evening Register is 
dead. It has been printed ten months, and 
Mr. Scoville, its publisher, gaya he has loat 








The man did really expire under these opera- 
tions, although he not lost a table-spoonful 
of blood. 





vai Thus commenced the long Polar night! $5,900 by it. 
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ay The office of the National Era is re- 
moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build- 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
atreet. 
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MR. BANKS AND THE REPUBLICANS OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, 


An article in last week’s Hra concerning Mr. 
Bauks, and his Letter accepting the nomination 
of the Know Nothing Convention, was written 
for the purpose of keeping our own position in 
relation to Know Nothingism well defined, and 
free from all ambiguity, and not with a view to 
influencing the action of the Republicans of 
Massachusetts, who were assembled in Conven- 
tion when our paper was going to press, and 
would decide upon their course before the Era 
could reach them. That Convention, as we 
supposed it would do, renominated Mr. Banks, 
and we presume he will be elected. 

As we are not a party man, we are not re- 
sponsible for the action of any party; and all 
that we need say, therefore, is that, in our opin- 
ion, Republicans would act more consistently 
and efficiently, if they would keep themselves 
free from coalitions, and especially free from 
all association with the policy of the Know Noth- 
ing movement. 

The text of our comments last week was a 
telegraphic report of Mr. Banks’s letter. Since 
then, we have seen the whole letter, and we 
laid it aside for publication, but unfortunately 
it disappeared. We regret this the more, as 
the portion of the extract we quoted concern- 
ing “foreign influence,” had been torn from 
its connection, and standing alone bote a co 
struction not warranted by the context which 
the telegraphic reporter omitted. We hope yet 

that we may obtain a copy of the letter. 





MR. DOUGLAS ON THE QUESTIONS OF THE 
DAY. 


We need not say that Mr. jas is a bold 
and shrewd politician. He does not permit 
himself to be overlooked or to be kept in the 
background. He knows when to challenge the 
attention of his Party, and on what topics he 
can epeak with most effect. He does not wait 
for others to take the lead, but prefers himself 
to strike the key-note for his Party; and he is 
always on the alert to benefit by the blunders 
of his opponents or the weakness of his rivals. 
While supporting the Administration of Mr. 
Buchanan, he contrives to assume the attitude 
of a guide, rather than that of a follower. With 
the utmost confidence that the Administration 
will do right, he takes good care to state what 
that shall be! 

He has been making an elaborate speech at 
Springfield onthe Questions of the Day—Kansas, 
the Dred Scott Decision, and Utah. The sy- 
nopsis given in the Chicago Times of the 16th 
ult. is copied into the Southern papers, with 
unqualified expressions of approbation on the 
part of the Disunion papers. The Richmond 
South lauds it as a specimen of bold and com- 
manding statesmanship, and evidently regards 
Douglas as the man of the Democratic Party 
for 1860. We do not wonder at this, for, al- 
though the full report of the speech has not yet 
reached us, the positions taken by that gentle- 
man, as stated in the synopsis of his re- 
marks, are all that the extreme Pro-Slavery 
party can demand. 

He concedes nothing to Northern Senti- 
ment—he is implacable against Black Repub- 
licanism—he drops not a word’ from which 
might be inferred even a suspicion on his part 
that affairs in K. not been conducted 
with exemplary fairness. 

In relation to the Kansas Question, his 
seems to be the bold Southern Policy. The 
Convention law is a fair one—all the People 
entitled to vote were secured by it in the right of 
voting—if they stubbornly refuse to exercise 
this right, on their own heads will rest the con- 
sequences—the Democratic Party in Congress 
and in the Territory will have done its duty. 
The inference is, that should the Convention— 
the Free State Party having refused to vote— 
frame a Pro-Slavery Constitutiou, and send it 
to Congress, Senator Douglas will not hesitate 
to advocate its ratification, holding the Free 
State men responsible for the result. Nota 
word about the propriety of submitting the 
Constitution, when formed, to a popular vote in 
the Territory—the policy to which Gov. Walk- 
er has pledged himself and the Administration. 
On this point, deemed vital by the Southern 
ultras, Mr. Douglas chooses to withhold his con- 
currence with the Administration, not displeas- 
ed, probably, to win confidence for himself at 
its expense with the extreme Southern Party. 

The Dred Scott Opinion he sustains with ve- 
hemence, remarking that the two points 
settled by it are, first, that negroes are not citi- 
zens, secondly, that any restriction upon Slavery 
by Congress is unconstitutional. 

Black Republicanism, he says, repudiftes 
this decision; put itself in opposition to the 
Constitution and laws. It goes for negro equal- 
ity and anarchy—and on these issues, he is 
prepared to meet it. This is cunning, but not 
truthfal. Black Republicanism will not per- 
mit you to frame iesues for it—it will make its 
own issues, and compel you to confront them. 
The first issue it makes is, a doctrine of the Dec- 
laration of Independence—“ All men are born 
equal ;” “ endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights,” among these, “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Black Re- 
publicanism affirms, Black Democracy denies. 
Black Republicanism is sustained by Thomas 
Jefferson, Black Democracy by Roger Taney. 
Another point it makes is, that the People, the 
fountain of Law, are more potential than the 
Supreme Court, the interpreter of Law; and 
when they come to understand that the inter- 
preter misrepresents them, they will correct 

the evil. Black Republicanism is not the op. 
ponent of the Constitution or Laws, but the de- 
termined enemy of those who pervert them and 
those whouphold their perverters. Black Repub- 
licanism, in ways eanctioned by the Constitution 
and Lawer, will change the Federal Administra- 
tion, and, finally, the Federal Courts, so that the 
People shall govern. Black Republicanism be- 
lieves in the right of the American People to 
- rule themselves: Black Democracy recognises 
the usurpation of the Class Interest of Slavery, 
and whatever Judicial decisions may sustain its 
nsurpation. 
As to Utah, Mr. Douglas has no doubt that 
the President will do his duty boldly ; but he 
admonishes him incidentally as to the course 
heoughttopursue. Remove Brigham Youngand 
all the Mormon functionaries; fill their places 
with Gentiles, good and true men; sustain 
these with an adequate military force; inquire 
into the robberies, the arsons, the. murders, 


that have been committed, and punish them, if 


possible ; but, should everything fail, then re- 
peal the érgahic law, blot out the territorial or- 


ganization of Utah, and bring the offenders 
there to trial, under the law of 1790, before the 
trjbunals in the nearest organized States or Ter- 
ritories. This would be his method of dealing 
with “the bestial and treasonous practices” of 
Mormonism, If Buchanan should pursue this 
Course, he would seem to be following the gui- 
dance of Mr. Douglas—should he decline to do 
80, and fail, his failare would be attributed to 


his not following so good advice. 


"solve the Union, but professed the highest re- 


must now be considered a candidate for the 
succession in 1860—with special claims upon 
the confidence and sympathies of the Slavery 
Propaganda of the South. It is a curious spec- 
tacle, that while Governor Walker, a citizen of 
the slaveholding State of Mississippi, is risking 
his all of political influence and position to in- 
duce the Pge Slavery Convention to submit the 
question of Slavery to a vote of all the People 
of the Territory of Kansas, pledging himself to 
oppose its action, should it refuse to do so, Sen- 
ator Douglas, a citizen of the non-slaveholding 
State of Illinois, declining to aid or countenance 
this liberal policy, intimates his purpose to sus- 
tain the action of that Convention, whatever it 
may be! 

The People will ponder this curious exhibi- 
tion. 

THE TRUTH OF HISTORY—A RECORD OF 

FACTS FOR RECENT REPUBLICANS. 


In the Era of J ane 4th, we quoted from the 
“ Manual of United States History,” by Samuel 
Eliot, Professor of History and Literature in 
Trinity College, the following statement con- 
cerning Abolitionism in its early period : 

“ This was Abolitionism—so called, from its 
demand that Slavery should be abolished, and 
this immediately, without reference to the Con- 
stitution, or the institutions of the South, to the 
claims of the master or the fortunes of the 
slave. Whatever its motives, its course was 
professedly unscrupulous, sparing neither the 
interests against which it was directed, nor 
those which it was intended to sustain.” 

We pronounced this a “ groundless and un- 
just representation,” and said : 

“The Abolitionism of 1832, 1834, and 1836, 
was not the Abolitionism which Mr. Eliot may 
now see around him. It did not repudiate the 
Federal Constitution, or claim that under it the 
Federal Government had a right to abolish 
Slavery in the States. It did not seek to dis- 





gard for it. It recognised State Rights and 
the sovereignty of each State over its own insti- 
tutions. It was not political, but religious and 
philanthropic. It dealt with Slavery primarily 
as a question of right and wrong; denounced 
the holding of slaves as a sin; insisted on the 
duty of immediate emancipation—not, however, 
as Mr. Eliot asserts, without reference to the 
Constitution, the institutions of the South, the 
claims of the master, or the fortunes of the slave. 
For, while insisting on the application of fan- 
damental principles, i: had careful reference 

to the mode of application. The duty of the 
People of the free States, it said, was to re- 
peal the laws by which people of color were 

degraded among them, and to bear testimony 

against the evil of Slavery in every lawful way: 

the duty cf the Federal Government, to put an 

end to Slavery in territory over which it had 

exclusive jurisdiction; the duty of the People of 
each slaveholding State to agitate the question 

till such a Public Opinion should be created 

as would embody itself in a legitimate legisla- 

tive act of emancipation. We could quote from 

all its newspapers and authentic documents, to 

show the truth of our representation, were it 

necessary.” : 

We have been called upon to make good our 

assertions, by proof. It is but proper that we 

should state our claims to be a competent wit- 

ness. 

We commenced our career as an Anti-Sla- 

very editor in Cincinnati, in the summer of 
1836; passed through several mobs, until Free- 

dom of Discussion was established in that city ; 

continued editing there till 1846-"47; became 

the corresponding secretary of the Ohio State 

Anti-Slavery Society in 1836, and from year to 

year prepared its reports, and superintended 

its business; organizad in 1839-’40 the first 

Liberty party in the West ; commenced, Janu- 

ary, 1847, the National Era in Washington, 

and through it ever since have been advocating 

the original principles of the Anti-Slavery 

movement, successively proclaimed at Buffalo, 

Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia, until now, when 

they are professedly supported by Republican- 

ism. And I assert, that the principles pro- 

claimed by the Philadelphia Convention that 

nomjnated Colonel Fremont, in relation to Sla- 

very and the Constitution, are no more, no less, 

no other, than the principles in relation to Sla- 

very and the Constitution declared by the Abo- 

litionists of 1832, 1834, and 1836. The prin- 

cipal difference between those Abolitionists and 

the real Republicans of to-day, is, that they 

confined themselves to moral means, as distin- 

guished from political, while these are organ- 

ized as a distinct political party. Those were 

Philanthropists, these are Politicians. 

We do not intend that these facte shall be 

lost sight of. The early Abolitionists, so far 
as our influence can go, shall not be discredited 
through ignorance and prejudice. There are 

Republicans, so called, who would separate their 
movement entirely from that which those much- 

abused men originated. They cannot do it: 
the movements are one: the early Abolitionists 

were only the pioneers. They were stigmatized 

as incendiaries, fanatics, amalgamationists, 

traitors; so are Republicans now. What is 

the difference? They counted only by thou- 

sands; Republicans count by hundreds of 
thousands: ¢heir voices were overwhelmed by 

the universal uproar against them ; Republi- 
cans, commanding a majority of the leading 

journals of the Union, in possession of nearly 
all the free States, and with more than a mil- 
lion of voters, can hurl back the charges, and 
make themselves not only heard, but felt. And 

yet some of them are pusillanimous enough to 

disclaim any connection or sympathy with 
those brave pioneers whose self-sacrificing la- 
bors have enabled them to proclaim, without 
fear of proscription, doctrines, whose promul- 

gation in 1836 imposed political and social 
degradation, and the pains and penalties of 
Lynch Law. 

But we are to prove our representation of 
the Abolitionism of 1832, 1834, and 1836, to 
be true. 

January 30, 1832, the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society was organized. In its first re- 
port, page 21, it says: 

“The national compact was so framed as to 
guaranty the legal possession of slaves, and 
physical interference would be a violation of 
Christian principle.” 

Early Abolitionism, in this case, is rather 
behind Republicanism, which finds no such 
guaranty in the national compact. 

The New York City Anti-Slavery Society, 
organized October, 1833, in their address, said : 
“We do not aim at any interference with 
the constitutional rights of the slaveholding 
States; for Congress, as is well understood, 
has no power to abolish Slavery in the several 
States.” 

These were the men who, according to Mr. 
Eliot, demanded the’ abolition of Slavery, 
“ without reference to the Constitutions or the 
institutions of the South.” 

December of the same year, the managers 
of this Society printed and circulated a petition 
to Congress for the abolition of Slavery in the 
District of Columbia, commencing as follows : 

“ Your petitioners, inhabitants of the city of 
New York, beg leave to represent to your hon- 
orable body, that whatever views they may en- 
tertain of the evils of Slavery as it exists in cer- 
tain States of the Federal Union, they are fuily 
aware that these evils are beyond the constitu- 
tional control of the Federal Government; and 
so far from soliciting your interposition for 
their removal, they would deprecate the inter- 
ference of Congress on this subject as a viola- 
tion of the national compact.” 


This, Mr, Eliot, was Abolitionism in 1833— 





Mr. Douglas has spoken, and we suppose he 


how reckless of the Constitution, how “ un- 
serupulous,” how incendiary! Is this gentle- 
man aware that, of the innumerable petitions 
sent to Congreas by Abolition Societies, not 
one asked for the abolition of Slavery in the 
States? Among all the reasons urged for the 


find the assumption made that Abolitionists | 
had called upon Congress to interfere with 
State Slavery. 

The Liberator was established January, 
1831—January, 1832, the New England Soci- 
ety was formed. The agitation rapidly spread, 
and aroused the South, the press of which im- 
puted the worst designs. To correct misrepre- 
sentation, Daniel Webster, in reply to John 
Bolton, of Savannah, Georgia, wrote for publi- 
cation a letter dated May 17, 1833. He was 
living in Boston, the headquarters of the Anti- 
Slavery movement. 

“In my opinion,” he says, “the domestic 
Slavery of the Southern States is a subject 
within the exclusive control of the States them- 
selves ; and this, I am sure, is the opinion of 
the whole North. Congress has no authority 
to interfere in the emancipation of slaves, or in 
the treatment of them in any of the States. 
This was resolved in the House of Representa- 
tives in 1790, on the report of a committee 
consisting of Northern members ; and I do not 
know an instance of the expression of a differ- 
ent opinion in either House of Congress, since. 
I cannot say that particular individuals might 
not possibly be found, who suppose that Con- 
gress may possess some power over the subject; 
but I do not know any such persons, and, if 
there be any, I am sure they are very few. 
The servitude of so great a portion of the pop- 
ulation of the South is undoubtedly regarded 
at the North as a great evil, moral and politi- 
cal, and the discussions upon it which have re- 
cently taken place in the Legislatures of sev- 
eral of the slaveholding States have been read 
with a very deep interest. But it is regarded, 
nevertheless, as an evil, the remedy for which 
lies with those Legislatures themselves, to be 
provided and applied according to their own 
sense of policy and duty.. The imputations 
which you say, and say truly, are constantly 
made against the North, are, in my opinion, 
entirely destitute of any just foundation.” 

This was Mr. Webster’s opinion. The Ab- 
olitionists of Boston had attracted too much at- 
tention to be unknown to him, and, had they 
propesed the abolition of Slavery in the States, 
without reference to the Constitution, as the 
basis of their enterprise, he must have known 
it, and would have been dishonest to commu- 
nicate false information to the South. 

Mr. Garrison himself declared his readiness 
to sign his name to every sentiment in Mr. 
Webster's letter, and used in the Liberator the 
following language : * 

“ Abolitionists as clearly understand and as 
sacredly regard the constitutional powers of 
Congress, aa do their traducers ; and they know, 
and have again and again asserted, that Con- 
gress has no more rightful authority to sit in 
judgment on Southern Slavery, than it has to 
legislate for the abolition of Slavery in the 
French colonies.” 

Ard the New York Hmancipator, July 6th, 
1833, transferring the letter to its columns, 
says: 

“Mr. Webster’s opinion on the subject of 
Slavery in the States of this Union, so far as 
expressed, is just the same as has been more 
than once avowed in every Anti-Slavery paper 
in the country—that it is a subject within the 
exclusive control ‘of the States themselves.” 
Gerrit Smith, once a Colonizationist and 
Vice President of the Colonization Society, 
while he held that position, in a speech, deliv- 
ered at its Anniversary in New York, Jan. 20, 
1834, thus vindicated the AntiSlavery So- 
ciety: 

“T believe that Society to be as honest as 
our own—as benevolent and patriotic as our 
own. Its members love their fellow men, and 
love their country, and love the Union of the 
States, as sincerely and as strongly as we; and 
much as is said to the contrary on this point, I 
have never seen a particle of evidence that the 
Anti-Slavery Society meditates any interference 
with the provisions of the laws of the slave 
States on the subject of Slavery. It alleges, 
and I have no doubt sincerely, that it is by 
moral influence alone, and mainly by the 
changes wrought by the application of truth to 
e conscience, that it seeks to compass its ob- 
ject.” 

This same gentleman,} announcing, Novem" 
ber 12, 1835, his adhesion to the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, remarked : 


*% AllI now contend for—and I trust that in 
this every intelligent member of the Anti-Slavery 
Society agrees with me—is, that he (the slave) 
be delivered immediately from Slavery, and be 
raised immediately from a chattel, a thing, to 
aman. Nor need I disclaim, for myself and 
for the Anti-Slavery Society, all purpose of. in- 
terfering with the legislative power of the slave 
States, and of taking into our own hands the 
work of liberating the slaves in them. This 
work belongs to their masters, and to them 
only. All we ask—and this we cannot be de- 
nied, for it is a correlative duty of an inherent 
right—is, that we may kindly, temperately, pru- 
dently, address such arguments to our slave- 
holding brethren, as we think will persuade 
them to make this change. This is all we ask; 
and are they so uncandid and cowardly as to 
dread the power of these arguments, and to dread 
the change which we propose to have effected, 
and which can be effected only through a cor- 
responding change of their own minds and by 
the instrumentality of their own hands?” 

This was the Abolitionism which Mr. Eliot 
avers was “unscrupulous,” and reckless of 
“the Constitution and the institutions of the 
South!” That'to-day Mr. Garrison advocates 
a dissolution of the Union, and Gerrit Smith 
claims for the Federal Government the right to 
abolish Slavery in the States, does not prove 
that the Abolitionists of 1832, 1834, and 1836, 
did either. 

Judge William Jay, son of the illustrious 
Jay of the Revolution, was one of the early Abo- 
litionista, as he has always been one of their 
ablest writers. In 1835, in a volume devoted 
to an inquiry into the tendencies of the Ameri- 
can Colonization and the American Anti-Sla- 
very Societies, he devoted a chapter to this 
very charge, brought against Abolitionism, 
of an intention to interfere, by legislation or 
force, with Slavery in the States. We need 
not say that, in his own writings, he has al- 
ways clearly recognised the generally-admit- 
ted limitation on the power of Congress in rela- 
tion to State institutions, 

“We have seen,” he says, in the volume al- 
luded to, “ that the charges against the Aboli- 
tionists are vague, and without specifications. 
Friend Hubbard and Mr. Gurley, however, give 
their accusations something of a tangible 
shape—the one asserts the A bolitionists are la- 
boring to abolish Slavery by causing the Na- 
tional legislation to bear directly on the slave- 
holders, and compel them to emancipate their 
slaves ; the other insists that it is one of their 
fundamental principles that Slavery is to be 
abolished, in a great degree against and in de- 
fiance of the will of the South. The obvious 
and only meaning of thee assertions is, that it 
is the wish and object of the Abolitionists to 
induce Congress to abolish Slavery in the States. 
One would think that this charge, if true, might 
be easily proved. Some petition, some recom- 
mendationgmight be quoted; but so far from 
having ovbicen any proof of this charge, we 
have never seen even an attempt to prove it.” 
The charge was no more common azainst 
them, than it is now against Republicanism ; 
there was no more attempt made to prove it 
against them, than there is now, to prove it 
against Republicans; it is false, when made 
against these, but not more false than it was 
when made against those. 

On the 4th of December, 1833, a National 
Anti-Slavery Convention, containing delegates 
from ten States, met in Philadelphia, and, after 
a session of three days, organized the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, issued a Declaration 
of Sentiments, and formed a Constitution. It is 
in this Constitution we are to look for an authen- 
tic exposition of the Principles of Abolitionism, 
and they are contained in two articles, as fol- 
lows : ° 

“ ArticLE 2. The object of this Society is 
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passage of gag rules in Congress, he will never 


the entire abolition of Slavery in the United 
tates. While it admits that each State in 
which Slavery exists He by the Constitution 
of the United. States, the exclusive right to leg- 
islate in regard to its abolition in that State, it 
shall aim to convince all our fellow-citizens, by 
arguments addressed to their understandings 
and consciences, that slaveholding is a heinous 
crime in the sight of God; and that the duty, 
safety, and best interests of all concerned, re- 
quire its immediate abandonment, without ex- 
patriation, The Society will also endeavor, in 
a constitutional way, to influence Congress to 
put an end to the domestic slave trade, and to 
abolish Slavery in all those portions of our 
common og which come under its control, 
especially in the District of Columbia, and 
likewise to prevent the extension of it to any 
State that may hereafter be admitted to the 
Union. 
“ ArrictE 3. This Society shall aim to ele- 
vate the character and condition of the people 
of color, by encouraging their intellectual, 
moral, and religious improvement, and by re- 
moving public prejudice; that thus they may, 
according to their intellectual and moral worth, 
share an equality with the whites, of civil and 
religious privileges ; but the Society will never, 
in any way, countenance the oppressed in vin- 
dicating their rights by resorting to physical 
force.” 
Equally emphatic in the language of their 
Declaration of Sentiments: 


“We fully and unanimously recognise the 
sovereignty of each State to legislate exclnsive- 
ly on the subject of Slavery which is tolerated 
within its limits; we concede that Congress, 
under the present national compact, has no 
right to interfere with any of the slave States 
in relation to this momentous subject.” 
The last document we shall submit is full 
and conclusive. No man, after reading it, can 
plead ignorance of the principles of the Aboli- 
tionists of 1832, 1834, and 1836. The document 
was intended once for all to silence the false 
charges brought against the A bolitiists, and it 
appeared in the form of an Address by the offi- 
cers and Executive Committee of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, dated September 3d, 1835, 
and published in the New York Evening Post 
about the same time. The Post spoke of it in the 
highest terms, and endorsed every sentiment in 
it, except that relating to the duty of Congress 
to abolish Slavery in the District of Columbia. 
We bespeak for this Address the attention of 
every one who would understand the principles 
and aims of the early Anti-Slavery movement : 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
In behalf of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, we solicit the candid attention of the 
public to the following declaration of our prin- 
ciples and objects. Were the charges which 
are brought against us, made only by individ- 
uals who are interested in the continuance of 
Slavery, and by such as are influenced solely 
by unworthy: motives, this address would be 
unnecessary; but there are those who merit 
and possess our esteem, who would not volun- 
tarily do us injustice, and who have been led 
by gross misrepresentations, to believe that we 
are pursuing measures at variance not only 
with the constitutional rights of the south, but 
with the precepts of humanity and religign. To 
such we offer the following explanations and 
assurances. 
lst. We hold that Congress has no moréright 
to abolish Slavery in the Southern Statesthan 
in the French West India Islands. Of cturse 
we desire no national legislation on the = 
2d. We hold that Slavery can only belaw- 
fully abolished by the Legislatures of the several 
States in which it prevails, and that the ex- 
ercise of any other than moral irfluence toin- 
duce such abolition, is unconstitutional. 
3d. We believe that Congress has the sane 
right to abolish Slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, that the State Governments have with- 
in their respective jurisdictions, and that it js 
their duty to efface so foul a blot from the ma- 
tional escutcheon. 
4th. We believe that American citizens have 
the right to express and publish their opinions 
of the Constitutions, Laws, and Institutions, of 
any and every State and Nation under heaven; 
and we meanenever to surrender the liberty of 
speech, of th€ press, or of conscience—bless- 
ings we have inherited from our fathers, and 
which we intend, as far as we are able, to trans- 
mit unimpaired to our children. 
5th. We have uniformly deprecated all for- 
cible attempts on the part of the slaves to re- 
cover their liberty. And were it in our power 
to address them, we would exhort them to ob- 
serve @ quiet and peaceful demeanor, and would 
assure them that no insurrectionary movement 
on their part would receive from us the slightest 
aid or countenance. 
6th. We would deplore any servile insurrec- 
tion, both on account of the calamities which 
would attend it, and on account of the occasion 
which it might furnish of increased severity of 
oppression. 4 
7th. We are charged with sending incendiary 
publications to the South. If by the term in- 
cendiary is meant publications containing argu- 
ments and facts to prove Slavery to be a moral 
and political evil, and that duty and policy re- 
quire its immediate abolition, the charge is 
true. Butif this term is used to imply publica- 
tions encouraging insurrection, and designed 
to excite the slaves to break their fetters, the 
charge is utterly and unequivocally false. We 
We beg our fellow-citizens to notice, that this 
charge is made without proof, and by many 
who confess that they have never read ‘our 
publications ; and that those who make it, offer 
to the public no evidence from our writings in 
support of it. 
8th. We are accused of sending our publica- 
tions to the slaves, and it is asserted that their 
tendency is to excite insurrection. Both the 
charges are false. These publications are not 
intended for the slaves; and were they able to 
read them, they would find in them no encour- 
agement to insurrection, 
9th. We are accused of employing agents in 
the slave States to distribute our publications. 
We have never had one such agent. We have 
sent no packages of our papers to any person 
in those States for distribution, except to five 
respectable resident citizens, at their own re- 
quest. But we have sent by mail, single pa- 
pers addressed to public officers, editors of 
newpaper, clergymen, and others. If, there- 
fore, our object is to excite the slaves to insur- 
rection, the MASTERS are our egents! 
10th. We believe Slavery to be sinful, in- 
jurious to this and to every other country in 
which it prevails; we believe immediate eman- 
cipation to be the duty of every slaveholder, 
and that the immediate abolition of Slavery, by 
those who have the right to abolish it, would 
be safe and wise. These opinions we have 
freely expressed, and we certainly have no in- 
tention to refrain from expressing them in 
future, and urging them upon the conscience 
and hearts of our fellow-citizens, who hold 
slaves or apologize for Slavery. 


llth. We believe that the education of the 
poor is required by duty, and by a regard for 
the permanency of our republican institutions. 
There are thousands and tens of thousands of 
our fellow-citizens, even in the free States, sunk 
in abject poverty, and who, on account of their 
complexion, are virtually kept in ignorance, and 
whose instruction, in certain cases, is actually 
prohibited by law! We are anxious to protect 
the rights and to promote the virtue and hap- 
piness of the colored portion of our population, 
and on this account we have been charged with 
a design to encourage intermarriage between 
the whites and blacks. This charge has been 
repeatedly, and is now again denied ; while we 
repeat that the tendency of our sentiments is 
to put an end to the criminal amalgamation 
that prevails wherever Slavery exists, 

12th. We are accused of acts that tend to a 
dissolution of the Union, and even of wishing 
to dissolve it. We have never “calculated the 
value of the Union,” because we believe it to 
be inestimable ; and that the abolition of Slavery 
will remove the chief danger of its dissolution ; 
and one of the many reasons why we cherish 
and will endeavor to preserve the Constitution, 
is, that it restrains Congress from making any 
law “abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press.” 

Such, fellow citizens, are our principles. Are 
they unworthy of Republicans and of Christians? 
Or are they in truth so atrocious, that, in order 
to prevent their diffusion, you gre yourselves 
willing to surrender, gt the dictation of others, 
the invaluable privilege of free diecussion, the 
very birthright cf Americans? Will you, in 
order that the abominations of Slavery may be 
concealed from public view, and that the capi- 
tal of your repudlic may continue to be, as it 
now is, under the sanction of Congress, the 


consent that the General Government, in ac- 
knowledged defiance of the Constitution and 
laws, shall appoint, throughout the length and 
breadth of your land, ten thousand censors of : 
the press, each of whom shall have the right | 
to inspect every document you may commit to | 
the post office, and suppress every pamphlet and , 
newspaper, whether religious or political, which 
in his sovereign pleasure he may adjudge to 
contain an incendiary article? Surely we need 
not remind you, that if you submit to such an 
encroachment on your liberties, the days of our 
Republic are numbered; and that, although abo- 
litionists may be the first, they will not be the 
last victims offered at the shrine of arbitrary 
power. 

Arruur Tappan, President, 

Joun Rankin, Treasurer, 

Wittiam Jay, Sec. For. Cor., 

Exizur Wrieut, Jr., Sec. Do. Cor., 
AxnrauaM L, Cox, M. D., Rec. Sec., 


Members of “Executive Committee. 
Lewis Tappan, 


Josuva Leavitt. 
Samuet E. Cornisn. 
Simeon 8, Jocetyn. 
Tueovore 8, Wricut, 


New York, September 3, 1835. 


The documents submitted prove that Mr. 
Eliot, in his Manual of History, has misrepre- 
sented (unintentionally, we doubt not) the char- 
acter and aims of the original Abolition move- 
ment ; that our statement of its principles and 
objects made in the Hra of June 14th, is cor- 
rect; that its doctrines concerning Slavery, in 
its relation to the Federal Constitution, the 
Federal Government, and the States, are iden- 
tical with those now held by the Republican 
Party; and that the imputations against it, of 
unconstitutional and treasonable purposes, were 
just as false as are similar imputations now 
made against the Republican Party. 





SENATOR DOUGLAS UPON THE MORMONS. 


We gave a brief report of a recent speech of 
Senator Douglas in our last issue, but it whs 
imperfect in several particulars. We do not 
propose to publish the speech —a verbatim 
report is before us—but to give the Senator’s ex- 
act words upon the Utah question. The main 
part of the speech is taken up with the Slavery 
question, the Dred Scott decision, and affairs 
in Kansas. Of course, the Senator upholds 
Judge Taney’s decision, and in Kansas he up- 
holds the bogus laws, not declaring whether in 
his opinion the Convention should submit their 
Constitution to the people for ratification. 

The following is Senator Douglas’s summary 
method of dealing with the Salt Lake Polyga- 
mists, provided the charges against them are 
true: 


“In my opinion, the first step should be the 
absolute and unconditional repeal of the organic 
act—blotting the Territorial Government out 
of existence—upon the ground that they are 
outlaws, denying their allegiance and defying 
the authorities of the United States. 

“The Territorial Government once abolished, 
the country would revert to its primitive condi- 
tion prior to the act of 1850, ‘under the sole 
and exclusive jurisdiction of the United States,’ 
and should be placed under the operation of the 
act of Congress of the 30th of April, 1790, and 
the various acts supplemental thereto and 
amendatory thereof, ‘ providing for the punish- 
ment of crimes against the United States, with- 
in any fort, arsenal, dock-yard, magazine, or 
any other place or district of country under 
the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States.’ All offences against the provisions of 
these acts are required by law to be tried and 
punished by the United States courts in the 
States or Territories where the offenders shall 
be ‘first apprehended or brought for trial.’ 
“Thus, it will be seen, that under the plan 
proposed, Brigham Young and his confeder- 
ates could be ‘apprehended and brought for 
trial’ to Iowa or Missouri, California or Ore- 
gon, or to any other adjacent State or Territory, 
where a fair trial could be had, and justice ad- 
ministered impartially—where the witnesses 
eould be protected and 
court could be carried into execution, without 
violence or intimination. 

“T do not propose to introduce any new prin- 
ciples into our jurisprudence, nor to change the 
modes of proceeding or rules of practice in our 
courts, I only propose to place the district of 
country embraced within the Territory of Utah 
under the operation of the same laws and rules 
of proceeding, that Kansas, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, and our other Territories, were placed, be- 
fore they became organized Territories. The 
whole country embraced within these Territo- 
ries was under the operation of that same sys- 
tem of laws, and all the offences committed 
within the same were punished in the manner 
now proposed, so long as the country remained 
‘under the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of 
the United States ;’ but the moment the coun- 
try was organized into Territorial Governments, 
with Legislative, Executive, and Judicial de- 
partments, it ceased to be under the sole and 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, 
within the meaning of the act of Congress, for 
the reason that it had passed under another and 
a different jurisdiction. Hence, if: we abolish 
the Territorial Government of Utah, preserving 
all existing rights, and place the country uu- 
der the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States, offenders can be apprehended, 
and brought into the adjacent States or Terri- 
tories for punishment, in the same manner and 
under the same rules and regulations which 
obtained, and have been uniformly practiced, 
under like circumstances, since 1790.” 

The Senator, after stating his remedy, pro- 
ceeded to argue, with great ingenuity, that it 
would not conflict with his previous theories— 
or with the Constitution. 





SPAIN AND MEXICO. 


The foreign news respecting the relations of 
Spain with Mexico is unsatisfactory. Negotia- 
tions were still going on, and it was evident 
that either Spain or Mexico was raising imped 
iments to prevent the prompt settlement of 
matters in dispute. There can be little doubt 
that it is the Spanish authorities who seck occa- 
sion to prolong the negotiations, if not to exag- 
gerate the difficulties in the way of a settle- 
ment. 

Stories are rife that Spain will demand the 
re-conversion of Mexico into a Spanish province, 
with Santa Anna as its Viceroy, but we have no 
faith in such gossip. Any attempt on the part 
of Spain to re-conquer Mexico can but result 
in her discomfiture; and it is not atall unlikely 
that, were she foolishly to make the attempt, that 
this Administration would take advantage of 
some phase of the war to wrest Cuba from her 
possession. It is so palpable that Spain can 
only lose by war, that we do not believe her 
present movement is more than a diplomatic 
feint, out of which she expects to gain some- 
thing—we scarcely know what. 

As for Mexico, though we regard the story 
that Santa Anna is to be Spanish Viceroy in 
Mexico as the idle invention of a letter-writer, 
yet we should not be in the least surprised to 
see that gentleman reappear upon the stage of 
Mexican affairs, and again assume power in 
Mexico. 

Santa Anna is a shrewd statesman—always 
more shrewd in gaining power than in keeping 
it. The possession of high office intoxicateS 
him to such a degree, that he seems incapable 
of avoiding his own ruin. 

The alleged cause for war on the part of 
Mexico is set forth as follows by the Boston 
Traveller : 

“One reason, it is said, why the Mexicans 
and the Spaniards are likely to get at logger- 
heads yet, though peace between them has been 
announced as often as the pacification of Kan- 
sas, or the appointment of a Governor for Utah, 
is this; Mexico repudiated certain bonds’ in 
which the Spanish Government is interested! 
Of all the practical jokes we ever heard of, this 
is the richest. It is much the same as if Mis- 
sissippi were to quarrel with Pennsylvania, be- 
cause the latter had failed. to pay the interest 
on her bonds, some Mississippian being among 
the holders of that valuable scrip. Spain and 
Mexico are the two repudiating nations of the 
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great slave mart of the American Continent, 





world, not even Austria being equal to either 
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of them in the way of yiolating public faith. 
For two such nations to fall foul of each other, 
because one of them has neglected to pay a bill 
held by the other, is something so ludicrous, 
that we should hardly believe it if we found it 


mentioned in the books; and no romancer | 
| Republican in the eighth district.” 


would dare to invent anything intrinsically so 
improbable. He would be accused of having 
no regard for ‘ keeping,’ if he were to introduce 
such # circumstance into a mere story. It 
seems impossible that the two nations can get 
up a war for so strange a cause; and the mo- 
tives for the quarrel between them must be 
sought in something very different from repu- 
diation. Mexico is making a strong effort to 
throw off the superstitions under which she has 
so long suffered, and Spain, as the most sub- 
servient vassal of Rome, is to be employed to 
aid her conservatives to preserve the reign of 
ignorance.” 

MR. BANKS NOMINATED BY THE REPUBLI- 

CANS. 


The Republicans of Massachusetts met in 
State Convention, at Worcester, on the 24th 
ult., and nominated the Hon. N. P. Banks for 
Governor, he receiving on an informal ballot 
291 out of 464 votes cast. 

A motion was made to nominate Mr. Banks 
by acclamation. This was opposed. Mr. 
Charles Allen, of Worcester said that he was 
one of those who did not vote for Mr. Banks, 
but he cordially acquiesced in the result. 

“Mr. Hopkins, of Northampton, hoped, be- 
fore the Convention adjourned, he should be 
able to acquiesce in the doings of the Conven- 
tion, but he wanted light in a certain quarter. 
He wanted a party clearly defined and separate 
from any other, before the Commonwealth would 
return to her pristine purity and vigor. He 
wanted a distinctly-defined Republican party. 
He said Banks was committed to the American 
platform by accepting their nomination, and he 
wanted candidates who would hold no fealty to 
any other organizations. Mr. Banks is a mem- 
ber of that party, in such a sense as to make 
him a questionable candidate for a Republican 
Convention. If Banks would stand on the Phil- 
adelphia platform, alone and unequivocally, the 
matter would be cleared up. 

“Hon. Auson Burlingame was called on to 
reply, and was greeted with great applause. 
He urged that what was wanted is common 
sense, in order to embody the opposition to 
Slavery in practical operation. He spoke of 
Banks’s election as Speaker as an illustration of 
that good sense. The great desire of every true 
friend of Freedom is to keep the great army 
that voted for Fremont together, and thus 
secure the House of Representatives next fall.” 

Mr. Banks was then formally nominated, re- 
ceiving 337 out of 431 votes cast. 

Oliver Warner, of Northampton, was nomi- 
nated for Lieutenant Governor, and T. D. Elliot, 
of New Bedford, for Attorney General. 

The following resolutions were passed by the 
Convention : 

“ Resolved, That the Republican party of 
Massachusetts, with unwavering fidelity to the 
principles of the Philadelphia Platform, rec- 
ognises those principles as the only test of polit- 
ical fellowship, and will support no candidates 
for public office who do not heartily, unequiv- 
ocally, and in good faith, subscribe to those 
principles, and acknowledge them 4s the para- 
mount object of political action. 

“ Resolved, That we regard the decision of 
the court in the Dred Scott case as a usurpation 
of judicial power for political purposes; an in- 
sult to the memory of the fathers of our coun- 
try and the founders of our Government; a 
violation of the plainest natural and constitu- 
tional principles of law ; a perversion of histo- 
ry; an eneroachment upon the rights of the 
States, and a blow deliberately struck at free 
dom and the rights of man. 

“ Resolved, That in view of the alarming 
encroachments of the slave power hitherto, of 
its violation of plighted faith in the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, of its outrages in 
Kansas, of its flagrant perversion of law and 
justice in the Dred Scott decision, which are 
but the natural results of the inherent wicked- 
nes of chattel slavery, the Republican party of 
Massachusetts pledges anew its untiring and 
uncompromising op ty by every constitu- 
tional means, to its existence and further ex- 
tension.” 





DEFALCATION IN THE OHIO STATE TREAS- 
URY. 


The late Treasurer of Ohio is out in the Ohio 
papers with a statement, in which he says : 

“ My predecessor failed to pay what he owed 
to the State by a very large sum. He paid 
what the accounts showed against him, but 
failed to put me in funds to meet receipts which 
he had given county Treasurers. These were 
legally binding on the State, and I was com- 
pelled to receive them as cash. When Mr. 
Breslin failed to put me in possession of the 
funds, I should have made it public. 

“My kindness of heart, which with me 
amounts to positive weakuess, led me to rely 
upon his assurances, and say he had paid all, 
except the $204,000 reported. 

“This was my great and only error. It may 
have been wrong. I found it impossible to ob- 
tain the amount from him, and it was then 
manifestly proper that I should resign, and in- 
voke a legal examination. Its result will soon 
be known, and by it I must abide. 

“No one has ever suffered by me, nor shall 
they. 

a I rely upon a full acquittal from pecuniary 
liability to the State, and for just censure. Con- 
scious of no wrong rayself, I am not excited, nor 
will I despond. I will devote my life to extri- 
cating myself from this misfortune.’ 

In the mean time, a committee of gentlemen 
of all parties, appointed by Gov. Chase, is ex- 
amining into the accounts of the Treasury De- 
partment, and it is to be hoped that they will 
discover the guilty parties, and the use made of 
the mis-appropriated State funds. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Columbus, ir- 
respective of party ties, the following resolutions 
were passed : 

“ Resolved, That we, as citizens of Ohio, have 
learned with deep regret the startling fact, that 
a defaleation of over half a million of dollars 
exists in the Treasury of our State. We unite 
with the people everywhere in denouncing ail 
who have in any way participated in this act of 
robbery and public plunder. We have no de- 
sire, nor will we tolerate any attempt, to shield 
the guilty. We ask a prompt and careful ex- 
amination of the case, and demand prosecution 
to the extent of the liability of the parties who 
have perpetrated this outrage, without regard 
to party or personal considerations. 

* Resolved, That we highly approve of the 
prompt and energetic action of Goy. Chase in 
the premises. We approve of his selection of 
gentlemen of different politics, but of estab- 
lished character for integrity, to make the 
necessary investigation. We trust they will be 
able to show to the pluudered tax-payers of the 
State when and where this grand robbery took 
place, and to designate beyond a reasonable 
doubt the guilty party or parties to the fraud. 

‘ Resolved, That while we deplore the act as 
a base betrayal of the trust of a generous people, 
we are all proud to unite with our fellow-citi- 
zens, of all parties, in declaring that, notwith- 
standing this heavy loss, the plighted faith of 
the State shall not for a moment be tarnished, 
but all our obligations, at home and abroad, 
must and shall be met with the same prompt- 
ness that has ever heretofore characterized the 
financial history of Ohio.” 





Mixnesota.—The Minnesota Iepublican of 
June 16 foots up the election returns in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Republicans elected - - ~*~ 56 
Democrats ditto - - - . 40 
To be heard from - - . . 6 


It adds: 

“It is proper to remark, that in the St. An- 
thony district, the seats of four Republicans 
will be con’ ; though, if we are to be gui- 
ded by Democratic precedent, they are fairly en- 
titled to their seats. The Pembina district is 
entirely excluded, as being ‘outside of the limits 
of the proposed State.’ The fourth district, 
which was so long in doubt, comes in all right, 
five of the six candidates elected being Repub- 
licdns. Those districts which are yet to hear 
from are as likely to send as many Republicans 
as Democrats—so that no reasonable doubt can 
sree in the minds of any of the success of 

Republicans. 

.“ This is a little better than we dared to hope 

for last week ; and should it prove to be as we 


are now led to believe, we shall ‘rejoice with 
exceeding great joy.’ 

‘“P, §,—Later and authentic advices from 
Houston county say that only one Democratic 
delegate was elected there, instead of two, as 
had been reported. This gives us one more 





WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


Governor Cummings has left for Utah; he 
has taken his family with him, and intends to 
make Salt Lake City his permanent residence. 
The Baltimore Sun says : 


“ He is doubtless very well fitted for the of.- 
fice at this crisis. The Mormons will probably 
undertake to resist the Federal authority, for 
they have no support or sympathy from any po- 
litical party or any public sentiment in the 
country.” 

‘“‘ The idea that they can be exterminated or 
expelled from the country, or that their fanati- 
cism will be repressed by force, is wholly ab- 
surd, Treason against the Constitution and 
laws of the United States may be punished, 
and this is the extent of the power of the Fed- 
eral Government over this matter. 

“ There is nothing in the Constitution that 
justifies a crusade against Polygamists any 
more than against Abolitionists, or Romanists, 
or Calvinists, or Seventh Day Prophets. The 
Anti-Slavery journals are the fiercest of al! in 
opposition to the Mormons. If they can find 
constitutional power for one crusade, they can 
for another. 

“ But the Administration does not share in 
the extravagant views which are put forth on 
this subject, and the instructions to Governor 
Cummings will be to take care that the laws of 
the United States be obeyed in the Territory, 
and to exert every constitutional power to se- 
cure the due administration of justice.” 


These are probably Administration views. 


Colonel Jack Hays, of Texas notoriety, will 
probably be Surveyor General of Utah. 


Brigham Young has never recognised the 
United States surveys, and, indeed, not an in- 
habitant of Utah holds.an acre of land by 
Government title. The Federal courts may 
have to deal with this matter, though there can 
be no doubt, if the Mormons will behave them- 
selves, Congress wi!l confirm their titles. 

The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times says of Utah affairs: 


“The Government has probably completed 
the appointments for Utah, both Executive and 
Judicial, and the instructions for the Governor 
are no doubt ready. The spirit of these is sim- 
ply what has been declared by Mr. Buchanan, 
to wit: that the laws of the United States must 
be obeyed in the Territory. The body of troops 
who, if need be, are to aid in the enforcement 
of the laws, are already detailed for this ser- 
vice, but will not reach the Territory before the 
first of September. 

“The Mormons generally, as we are ad- 
vised, deride the idea of the exertion of mili- 
tary force against them. They have among 
them shrewd lawyers and diplomatists, who will 
contrive to keep all Mormondom within the 
pale of constitutional law. Over the consciences 
of the Mormons the Federal authorities can 
exercise no control, and their morals cannot be 
improved by force of arms. It is probable that 
they will be careful to commit no overt act of 
treason, but their juries will be so constructed 
that a due and impartial administration of jus- 
tice will be impracticable.” 


The Administration is engaged in deciding 
the route of the Overland California mail. It 
finds it a very difficult matter to please the 
North and the South in the matter—the South 
not being content with the Central route, ter- 
minating at St. Louis. 


General Scott has been in Washington for 
some time, arranging matters for the. Utah- 
bound troops, 


Mr. Cutts, father-in-law to Senator Douglas, 
is about to be promoted to one of the bureaus 
of the Treasury Department. 


We gather from an exchange the following 
items respecting the hail-storm of last week : 

“The President's green-houses are nearly de- 
stroyed. The mansion itself sustained the 
breakage of windows, and the roof was also 
damaged. Glass three-eighths of an inch thick, 
in the sky-lights at the Capitol, were broken. 
The library was thus exposed to the pelting 
storm. Every green-house or conservatory in 
the city is very much damaged, except those of 
Mr. Corcoran, which are protected by strong 
French plate glass. The Presbyterian church, 
Rev. Mr. Carothers, corner of Fifth and I 
streets, has two hundred broken window panes. 
Three churches on the island have about one 
hundred and thirty each. Other churches and 
public edifices generally, in like proportion, in- 
cluding Willard’s, Kirkwood’s, and Brown’s 
hotels.” 


There is considerable speculation in certain 
quarters, concerning the position of Mr. Bu- 
chanan and the Cabinet towards Kansas and 
Governor Walker. Several Southern journals 
claim that Governor Walker’s conduct will be 
disowned by the Administration. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are from the well-known “ Ion,” 
of the Baltimore Sun, and unquestionably re- 
flect the sentiments of the Administration : 

“ Governor R. J. Walker’s speech at Topeka, 
on the 9th inst., furnishes a very clear exposi- 
tion of the state of things between the several 
parties to the Slavery question in the Territory 
of Kansas. There are three parties, one of 
which is represented by the Governor, who acta 
under the instructions and with the approval of 
the President and Cabinet; another is led by 
‘Governor’ Robinson, and goes for the main- 
tenance of the Topeka Constitution; and the 
third is the Pro-Slavery party, which will have 
the control of the Convention in September, and 
will frame a State Constitution either tolerating 
Slavery or ignoring the subject. 

“Governor Walker has endeavored to impress 
upon the Pro-Slavery party the necessity of 
submitting the Constitution which they may 
frame in September to those who will be actual 
inhabitants of the Territory at thattime. The 
Administration approve of this course, and 
promise that the inhabitahts shall be protected 
in the exercise of their rights of voting for or 
against the Constitution. 

“To the Topeka party, the Governor ad- 
dresses good advice—that is, to abandon their 
treasonable purpose of setting up a spurious 
minority Government in opposition to the legal 
Government, and to vote for or against the 
as which will be framed in Septem- 

er. 

“ Whether either party will follow his advice, 
remains to be seen. Both of them are subject 
to extraneous political influence, which may in- 
terfere with the permanent pacification of the 
Territory and the advancement of the national 
interests.”’ 


The Washington Star, in an article upon 
Governor Walker, of Kansas, says: 

“ Though by no means approving of a por- 
tion of his course, as seen through his speeches, 
and newspaper comments on and sketches of 
them, we feel well assured that those who at- 
tribute to him improper motives do him rank. 
injustice ; while those who attribute to the Ad- 
ministration responsibility for the tenor of 
many of his arguments, do the Government no 
less injustice.” 





The Columbus State Journal says: 

“ We understand that the papers have been 
made out, and will be filed in the Clerk’s office 
this afternoon, by the Attorney General, bring- 
ing @ suit against John G. Breslin, and another 
against Wm. H. Gibson, for the recovery of the 
money lost by them to the State. Suits are 
also brought against the sureties of Mr. Bres- 
lin, and against the sureties of Mr. Gibson, to 
recover the amount of their bonds. The suits 
are to be tried before Judge Matthews, in the 
Superior Court of Frankl county. These 
suits take precedence by law over all others on 
the docket.” 


Ocean Sreamers Discontinvep.—The Han- 
sa and Germania, of the Bremen line, have dis- 
continued their trips, and will not come out 
again this season. It is stated that the steam- 
ships Washington and Hermann, after their re- 
turn from Europe again, will be withdrawn 
trom the Bremen line, and discontinue their 
trips. The cause alleged is the failure to pro- 
cure the carrying of the mails, the contract for 
which has been transferred to the Ariel and 








North Star, owned by Vanderbilt, 


The Brito, 


Little Dorrit. By Charlies Dickens, Philadelph'a: 
B. Peterson. : 


_ For sale by I. D. Campbell & Co, Be 
ennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. c. 

The last novel of Charles Dickens hag brought 
down upon his head a shower of criticisms ang 
censures. A fair sample of their character 
may be gathered from the “ Remonstrane, 
with Dickens,” in a recent number of Blas}; 
wood’s Magazine. , 

With due humility, we beg leave to 4; 
from these adverse critics, and we find }: dj 
cult to repress @ suspicion that one cauy lor 
their dislike of the recent stories of Mr. Dik, 
ens, is the fact that he has been ridiculing they 
clique, their party, or their antique notions “a 
specting the Circumlocution Office, Ip other 
words, “ the Barnacles ” may be their kin, 

Little Dorrit, in our opinion, has the Princi. 
pal virtues and faults of all Mr, Dickens's 
novels.® There is the usual amount of eXag- 
geration, the lack of a proper development of 
plot, inadequate conceptions of female charac. 
ter, &c. But the same intense interest, the 
pathos, the geniality, which pervade the previ- 
ous works of the novelist, characterize this 
There are a score of noble persons in ihn 
with honest, manly, generou2 hearis—men re 
beautify the world they live in. There jg also 
humor in the book, though we miss the usual 
quantity. There is no sustained character like 
Micawber, or Dick Swiveller ; nevertheless, there 
are pages of exquisite fun in the volume, 

There are critics who charge great exXagger. 
ation upon Mr. Dickens in the characters ¢/ 
Merdle and Mrs. Clennam. The former re 
great epeculator, moving in the highest 80ciety 
who finally ends his own existence with a razor, 
after committing forgeries. Yet, while this atory 
has been in progress, James Sadlier, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, moving in the first Circles 
suddenly committed suicide, after forging for a 
vast amount. Mrs. Clennam is a woman who 
devotes a lifetime to the gratification of a Wick. 
ed revenge, yet all the time claims to be g rig- 
orous Christian. A short time ago, Sir Paul 
Dean, a great English banker, who had for 
dozen years figured at Exeter Hall religious 
meetings, was convicted of fraud, senienced to 
transportation, and it came out on trial that he 
had been guilty of it for years. So much for 
Mr. Dickens's exagzeration, 

We have no doubt that Mr. Dickens can im- 
prove upon Little Dorrit—there jg plenty of 
room for it, but we do not care to see him 20 
back to such books as Picl:wick. Rather let 
him continue to use his wonderfal powers for 
the exposure of wrong, injustice, antiquated 
abuses, and iniquity sheltered in high places, 
Better even the gratitude of the millions of gut. 
fering, than success in making “the Barns. 
cles ” laugh. 


far 


Emerson’s United States Magazine. 

Emerson & Co. 

The July number of this monthly is printed 

with neatness, and abounds with beautifully. 

executed wood engravings, The reading matter 
excellent. 


New York: J. M. 


The American Journal of Education. 
F.C. Brownell. 

This quarterly, devoted to the cause of gene. 
ral education, is deserving of special notice 
and of a wide circulation. The June number 
is before us, containing about 300 pages aad 
several fine steel portraits. The principal ar. 
ticles are, “ A Memoir of Nicholas Brown;” 
“Memoir of Dr. Peet, President of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb;” 
“C. H. Zeller and Institution at Bengger 
(Duchy of Baden) for Train’ng Teachers ;" 
“ Normal Schools; ”’ Abbe de la Salle and Iu. 
stitute of Christian Brothers ;”’ “ Art: Its Im- 
portance as a Branch of Education;” and 
“The Sycorcope.” The contents of the num- 
ber are of a high order, and are well calculated 
to promote the cause of education. The editor 
of the Quarterly is Henry Barnard, L. L. D,, 
Hartford, well known as one of the most dis- 
tinguished friends of education. Under his su- 
pervision, the work can scarcely fail of taking 
a high position among the periodical literature 
of the country. 

Nothing New. Tales. By the Author of John Halifax, 
&c. New York: Harper & Brothers, For sale by 
Franck Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

A series of short tales, by Miss Muloch, 
whose popularity as the author of John Hali- 
fax, would secure readers for poorer stories than 
these. They are reprints of what must have 
appeared before Miss Muloch had acquired the 
power and skill which mark her more recett 
publications. 


Hartford, Conn: 


The Fortunes of Glencore; a Novel. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 


By Charles Lever 
For sale as above 
We never read a book wkh a more unsatié 
factory ending. We never kyew so mach am 
munition wasted for nothing. Mr. Lever gets 
along tolerably well with four acis of his story, 
working up expectation to quite ahigh pitch; 
the fifth act will surely make a sentytion—but 
lo !. while the people are breathless wilh excite: 
ment, the curtain falls, the audience is Asmiss- 
ed; the fifth act, like the coming of Gledgore, 
is never to be. No author has a right to Nay 
the fool in this style. If a man propose to wre 
a novel, let him sit down first, count the cost 
and see whether he has enough to complete 
Give us a beginning, a middle, and an end, ot 
nothing. If there is to be no end, jet us have 
no beginning. Lever has attempted more, and 
achieved lessin this, than in some of his form 
novels. 


London Quarterly. April, 1°57. New York: La 
Scott & Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Wasi; 
ton, D. C. ; 
The article on Slavery in this numbet * 

rather commonplace, characterized iy ioe 

originality of views nor force 0! ange ; 

speaks in just terms of the philanthropy © "4 

Stowe, and quotes largely from her last a . 

Commenting on the rhetorical character of } ; 

Sumner’s speech, it assumes that it was — 

by the orator expressly to the taste of his # 

ditors; and it speaks of the Senate's — 
to expel Mr. Brooks! An America —— 
who should betray so much ignorance I” - 
cing British affairs, would be laughed at by 
own countrymen. Mr. Brooks being # ™™ 
ber of the House of Representatives, the Senale 
had no power over him ; and as to the taste 
the American Senate, whatever may be 

weaknesses, it has no fondness for literaty . 

bellishment. I¢- will sit patiently under 

ness, if it be practical, but grows restive ™ : 
tropes and figures. 

The other articles in the Review are 

than the one noticed. ; 

The May number of the North British bss 

not yet been published in Great Britain, $e 

it is said, to some new arrangement in — 
plation. It would seem that an article 12 ; 
pages, on Chalmers, by Taylor, the author : 
the Natural History of Eathusiasm, gave gre 
offence to many of its subscribers. 


better 


ited 
1 Sciences. Edit 


i al af the Medica 
The American Journa Blanchard & Le 


by Isaac Hays, M.D Philadelphia: 
For sale as above. * 
We have often spoker of this Quarterly, se 
of the most valuable of American pero J “ 
It is fall of matter interesting to all reade 
whether professional or not. 

i edico-Chirurgical R 
gine pers a Sane by S. D. Gross 
Richardson. Philadelphia: J.P. Lippincott at 
This work, a combination of the Malice ) 
aminer of Philadelphia, and Louisville a 
Medical Review, commenced its career i 
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